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30 Issues of Geographic School Bulletins 
to Enrich Your Curriculum 


Once again the National Geographic Society 
has generously offered to bring to you 30 issues of 
their school bulletin, compiled from the travel 
experience of their staff, results of research, informa- 
tion from scientific institutions and Government 
bureaus, and highlighted by photographs from the 
Society's enormous file. These bulletins represent 
reference material gathered from every corner of 
the globe and brought into your classroom to make 
every lesson more meaningful. 

Here is an opportunity to read about and see 
peoples and places that have formerly been merely 
chapters in a book—from Australia’s “bush” coun- 
try to exotic Bermuda, and from century-steeped 
European civilizations to Africa's newly-discovered 
wonders. Cultures, customs, languages from our 
own as well as distant continents are brought to 
your pupils in concise and understandable illus- 
trated articles, as well as the workings of Nature, 
the greatest artist. New islands appear and dis- 
appear, volcanoes come into being, canyons are 
being eroded and shore lines are changing. These 
changes in the chapters of the world are vividly 
described, making geography a living activity 
with meaning far beyond the classroom maps. 
Geographic School Bulletins bring “One World” 
into your classroom for one of the most successful 
year-round integration programs that we have 
seen. 

Send 28 cents (this includes 3 cents for forward- 
ing our subscription) and receive 30 issues of 
the National Geographic School Bulletins. - The 
address is Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
before October 31, 1949. 


* * * 


Free Help for Paper Sculpture and 
Other Classroom Crafts 


The Minnesota Mining Company invites your 
pupils to participate in creating gaily costumed 
figures from flat sheets of paper secured with Scotch 
Tape. Figures and costumes, trees and animals 
that come to life through this medium hold the 
interest of all. This conveniently illustrated bro- 
chure on figure construction represents the actual 
classroom experiments and successful results 
achieved by Mr. Ludwig C. Bodzewski, Art 
instructor in the Glenview, Illinois Public Schools. 

Several illustrations show close views of pupils at 
work on a mural for their classroom and when the 
brochure is opened, there is a complete 9-step 
lesson in figure construction with easy-to-follow 
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diagrams. These steps include construction of head, 
torso, arms and legs, hands and feet. 

Another equally useful publication by the 
Minnesota Mining Company is titled SCOTCH 
TAPE GOES TO SCHOOL, featuring handwork 
projects for grades 1 through 8. These include the 
use of transparent tape in making index tabs, 
envelopes for school work, files from cartons, 
folders, candleholders, tape decorations, party 
hats, room decorations, as well as for lettering and 
the preservation of nature-study specimens. 

Send 3 cents postage for forwarding your re- 
quests and we will send your name to the above 
organization for copies of PAPER SCULPTURE 
and SCOTCH TAPE GOES TO SCHOOL. 
Mail your request to Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before October 31, 1949. 


* * * 






This column brings to you a 

cross section of current pub- 

lications of interest to art and 
craft teachers. 


Flowers. The Flower Piece in European Painting. 
Introduction by Margaretta Salinger. 27 ex- 
planatory and introductory pages plus 40 full 
color plates. Size 84 by 11 inches. Published 
by Harper and Brothers, May 1949. $5.00. 


This book presents the important part that flowers 
have played in paintings produced by famous 
artists from the 14th century to the present day. 
Ranging in color from the most delicate pastel to 
the brightest scarlet, flowers have been an inspira- 
tion to painters who have successfully captured 
their natural beauty with oils and brush. 

The symbolic meaning of flowers is discussed in 
interesting detail by Margaretta Salinger in her 
introduction to the book, and we learn such inter- 
esting details as how the lily was chosen as the 
flower of the Virgin, how Aphrodite stained white 
roses red, and how the appearance of the tulip in 
Holland started a great speculation in which 
fortunes were lost and made. From this introduction 
we move on to a detailed study of the 40 color 
plates, discussing the symbolic usage of flowers in 
painting, details of composition, interesting bio- 
graphical bits about the artists, as well as general 
artistic trends of the periods represented by the 
paintings. The 40 color plates are reproduced 
with wonderful authenticity and in sizes large 
enough to study leaf shapes, insects that lend 
reality to the flower paintings, and the vivid con- 
trasts as well as subtle blending of colors that 
artists have used throughout the centuries in cap- 
turing for lasting enjoyment the living poetry of 
flowers. 

Send $5.00 for your copy of this new book, 
FLOWERS, to Creative Hands Book Shop, 199 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

(Continued on page 12-a) 





THe 
SEARCHLIGHT 


SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


The National Art Education Association 
held a summer meeting in Boston on July 4. Many 
prominent art educators were present and an 
election of officers was held. 





Photo, courtesy W.H. Milliken, Jr. 


Officers and Council Members of the N.A.E.A. 


Seated, left to right: Sara Joyner, Vice-president 
of N.A.E.A.; Dawn Kennedy, Council Member; 
Idella Church, Council Member; Margaret Glace, 
Past President of E.A.A. Standing, left to right: 
1. De Francisco, Secretary-Treasurer of N.A.E.A.; 
Edwin Ziegfeld, President of N.A.E.A.; Ruth 
Coburn, Council Member; Joseph Marino-Merlo, 
Council Member; Louis Hoover, Council Member; 
and Archie Wedemeyer, Council Member. 


American Art Weeks, covering the entire 
month of November, have been set aside for 
observance by schools, individuals, and organiza- 
tions. Sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, this year’s observance motto is 
‘Art is the Measure of Civilization.'’ Some of the 
many purposes for setting aside these weeks are: 
stimulating interest in the arts, participation in art 
activities, visiting museums and studios, helping 
state directors in compiling records of achieve- 
ments for submission to the National Board in 
competition for prizes awarded by the American 
Artists Professional League at their annual dinner. 
Plan to participate in the observance of American 
Art Weeks in the month of November. 


The 14th Ceramic National, co-sponsored for 
the fourth year by the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany, will open with a preview October 29 at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. This outstanding 
exhibition will then start a year-long tour. Prizes 
amounting to more than $2,000 have been offered 
for ceramic sculpture, pottery, and enamels, which 
will be awarded by the final jury meeting at the 
museum in October. Of interest to painters as well 
as ceramists is the announcement of the First 
National Exhibition of Dinnerware Decoration, 
included this year in the Ceramic National. This 
has been planned as an effort to attract the atten- 
tion of American artists to this ceramic medium as 
a worth-while means of expression. Prizes totaling 
$1,000 are offered for paintings which will be re- 
produced on china or earthenware and exhibited 
with other entries in the Ceramic National. Each 
artist may submit three designs for application to a 
10-inch dinner plate of American manufacture. 
In judging sketches, consideration will be given to 
the ease and practicability of application in mass 
production. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 

































_..@ wax-resist method of decoration 


Draw the design with Crayola Wax 
Crayons, using light, bright colors if 
the background is to be dark. 
Sharpen the crayon. Press down 
heavily and evenly, holding near the 
point to prevent breaking. 


z 


When the drawing is finished, 
brush with Artista Tempera or 
Artista Water Color, with short, 
quick strokes. Use a one-inch flat 
brush rather than one with a 
point, and be generous with the 
paint. 













When the background is dry, glaze 
with clear shellac or protect with a 
coat of liquid wax. Tempola-Craft 
may be applied to paper, cardboard, 
unfinished wood or non-glossy pot- 
tery. Decorated bread board illus- 
trated may be used asa serving tray. 





41 East 42nd St., New York 
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another (YAS IC craft idea! 
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an ideal classroom project 
for younger children — 


LAPEL PINS are fun to make with PLASTIC WOOD is already a favorite 
PLASTIC WOOD. Youngsters love to with scores of Arts and Crafts teachers. 
wear them, take them home as gifts. Handles like putty, hardens quickly 
Start this project in your classroom. and permanently into grainless wood. 
It’s easy and instructive. No special Consistency is easily controlled with 
tools or unusual talents required. PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. 









Make form of heavy cardboard. Build up PLASTIC WOOD Sandpaper edges and flat sur- 
Insert pin in slot with point out on front to desired thickness. faces. Paintin bright, contrasting 
(as shown in photograph). Add thin layer on back. colors. Add detail as desired. 


It's just as easy to make bracelets, belts, 
earrings and other useful objects with 
PLASTIC WOOD. Get some now and 
try it. Sold everywhere. 


Handles like putty 
--e hardens into wood. 






A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER Product of Boyle-Midway Inc., 22 £. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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STRONG 
COLORS 
AT THEIR 
VERY BEST 


USE 


| ALABASTINE 
Taam =6=— (DRY POWDER) 


ART COLORS 


For vivid colors that really flow 
buy Alabastine and mix it with plain water 
to suit the medium on which you are work- 
ing. 13 brilliant colors and white. Easily 
mixed—no waste. 


ALABASTINE 


“FINGER-TIP” 


For finger paints, use’ Finger- 
Tip” with the regular Ala- 
bastine Art Colors. No extra 
paints required. Excellent 
for art instruction in summer 
camps and summer art ap- 
preciation classes. Write for 
descriptive folder. 











AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS 


Division of 
CHICAGO BRONZE & COLOR WORKS 
2601-75 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 12, Ill. 
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INTEREST 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Jtems 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 













Makers of Sheldon Art Furniture and 
Art Educators Collaborate to Meet Your 
Needs. This 48-page illustrated catalog is the 
pioneer result of E. H. Sheldon and Company and 


art educators, working together to meet the furni- 
ture and equipment needs of the modern art class- 


room. In the front of the catalog is a double-page 
enclosure of templates scaled 14 to 1 inch, identi- 
fying the names of the equipment as well as the 
numbers of the articles as they appear in the cata- 
log. Here is the perfect way to lay-out your work- 
room needs—wiether you are planning a new 
classroom, modernizing an old one, or planning 
hopefully for the future. 

In the catalog introduction are discussions of the 
studio workshop in art, including such important 
aspects as diversification, flexibility of equipment, 
work centers for different-sized activity groups, and 
facilities for display and storage space. Next 
we find a diagram of an all-purpose art workshop 

(Continued on page 4-a) 





silver tor the 
craftsman 


—a guide for all who work in 
sterling silver—hints for 

good silver soldering, answers 
to technical questions, 
illustrations of popular 
gauges of sheet and wire 
write for booklet B-4. 


craft service department 


handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 






























professionals 
and 
students... 


everywhere 


Preferred by 

















LETTERING PENS 






THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY + THE BROWN BROS., LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 














For any Handicraft Job 
you'll do slicker work, quicker, with 


x-acto 


KNIVES & TOOLS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








NEW! | 


No. 90 X-acto 


Change-0-Point /, 


Leather 
Modeling 
Tools 


FOR LEATHER—2 aluminum firm-grip handles, with 
6 different hardened steel points as shown. Each 


handle takes any two points........ Just $1.50 
FOR METAL—No. 460 X-acto Metal Embossing 
Kit, complete with instructions......... $2.95 


FOR SCALE MODELBUILDING-No. 82 X-acto Knife 


Chest, containing 3 knives and assorted super- 
sharp blades 





i; 






} 
fi 
} 








ef 


Other X-acto knives, tools, sets, 50¢ to $50. 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada.) 


$3.50 








NOW AVAILABLE — complete line of leather- 
craft sets. Truly professional tools with inter- 
changeable points. Write for illustrated folder. 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 











with shaded areas indicating places for water 
coloring, drawing, sketching, printing, drafting, 
block printing, silk screening, clay, metal, wood, 
leatherwork, and weaving looms. Other art work- 
shops keyed to the art and craft activities are 
shown on the following pages, with enlarged 
drawings of students engaged in the various 
processes around the outside, with the suggested 
spaces for these activities indicated by arrows. 
After the section of carefully planned work areas 
and typical classroom diagrams, we are introduced 
to the various types of art furniture in detail, from 
the art horses and student tables to work counters, 
base cabinets, wash sinks, drawing board spaces, 
complete wall assemblies, and display cases to 
instructors’ desks, chalk, and tack boards. The final 
pages show in full color the material available 
for counter-tops, with their specifications and a con- 
cise section on shipping service. 

Send today for your copy of the E. H. Sheldon 
and Company catalog, a forward step in the ful- 
fillment of modern classroom needs, planned by 
representative members of your profession. Write 
your request on your school stationery and mail to 
Items of Interest Editor, 199 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., before October 31, 1949. 


* * * 


Leather Materials from J. J. Connolly are 
presented for your at-home or at-school selection 
in a convenient 48-page catalog filled with clear 
pictures and word descriptions of all kinds of 
leathers including sheepskin, cowhide, pigskin, 
goatskin, and reptiles, plus all the tools needed for 
converting the leather into attractive and useful 
objects. Waxes, stains, cement, carving and stamp- 
ing tools, complete kits of carving instruments and 

(Continued on page 6-a) 





SCULPSTONE, ALABASTER, SOAPSTONE 


For pocketknife sculpture in green, white, pink, etc. 
Kindergarten to College 


Kits $1.50, $2.50, $5.00—Blocks and Boulders 
SPECIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


SCULPSTONE INC. 
178-S1 Suffolk St. New York 2, N. Y. 














A fascinating new craft 


CASTING WITH PLASTICS 


No special equipment or machinery necessary 





e@ As easy as pouring water out of a glass. 

@ Hardens quickly. A wide variety of castable 
materials—clear plastic or opaques that are 
similar to ivory, ebony, marble, porcelain, 
stone. Mold-making simplified with our new 
rubber and latex compositions. 

@ Schools throughout the country are adapting 
PLASTICAST products to their Manual Train- 
ing and Vocational courses. 

@ Write for large free catalog which explains 
methods fully. 


HOBBYCAST PLASTICS, INC. 
4637 N. Kedzie Dept. B-9 Chicago 25, Ill. 
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From the Weber Gallery of School Art Oil Paintings... 


PAINTING with oils is a necessary experi- 
ence for every school art student. A 
student’s introduction to oils often leads 
him to one of the most enjoyable, satisfy- 
ing, and cultural of hobbies—that of 
pastime painting. And such an introduc- 
tion will at least give him a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of oil paintings 
for future years. 

Include liberal experience in the use 
of oil colors in your art curriculum. And 
for the finest in classroom oil painting 
materials, look to Weber. For all school art 
needs, Weber products set the pace! 





FOR BEST CLASSROOM RESULTS, USE 


MALKFA Oil Colors 


All Malfa colors conform to the specifications 
of the American Artist Professional League. 





Original oil painting by Barbara They are put up in studio-size tubes, vale ae ghd 
Aaron, Student, Philadelphia ... made in a wide range of 43 colors and 
Public Schools black and white. Malfa colors are economi- 


cally priced to meet school art budgets. Color 
chart and Weber catalog sent to teachers and 
schools upon request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
St. Louis 1, Mo. PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. Baltimore 1, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
Welcome to WEBER Booths No. 8 at E.A.A. Convention and No. “W" at SE.A.A. Convention 
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ines of Beaty 


The result of many lines on the drawing board 
... clear, clean, accurate lines... 


made with HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS. 






THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE—SINCE 1880 
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HIGGINS Ink co., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
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‘The ideal medium for beautiful landscapes like this— 








(Continued from page 4-a) 


saddle stamps in almost every pattern give you an | 
unlimited selection for your classroom leather- AWS OF VOUur oOmSs > 
work. Write for your J. J. Connolly catalog. Send 

3 cents postage to Items of Interest Editor, 199 WORLD-FAMOUS PATONS AND BALDWINS OFFER THREE SPECIAL WOOL YARNS ... NEW 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before October NUBBY BEEHIVE “WOODPECKER,”” BEEHIVE “TWEED,” AND TAM O’SHANTER “WORSTED.” 
31, 1949. + * * 

Perry Pictures, Key to Economical Art 
Enjoyment. / have on my desk the new 56-page 
catalogue of Perry Pictures, the organization that 
captures in soft sepia the great works of art from all 
the ages and brings them to you in reproductions 
priced for everyone's enjoyment. Actual samples 
of each size available are included in the cata- 
logue, as well as entire pages of miniature repro- 
ductions, carefully numbered to match the titles 
and order numbers that are listed according to the 
type of reproduction, the kind of subject, and the 
art of various countries. Among the countries 
represented are: Italy, France, Spain, Holland, WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW FOR FREE COLOR CARDS AND PRICE LIST. 
Germany, Britain, South America, Africa, Switzer- IMPORTED 
land, Turkey, Japan, India, Palestine, China, and . _— 
Arabia. Other classifications include those of SEE Patons & Baldwins, Ltd 
historical and geographical nature, distinguished Fp ive PRS t hse arns Scotiond and £ , 1 
people, colored bird pictures, religious pictures, and on 
the most outstanding works by American artists. Sold by ROYAL SOCIETY, INC., 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York, 

This conveniently classified and illustrated price and 770 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, California 
list and catalogue has a special feature that you'll 
appreciate. One corner has been punched and a 
loop of cord has been inserted and fastened— 
enabling you to hang the catalogue in any handy 
spot for quick reference, as you would your tele- 
phone directory. 

Send 28 cents (this includes 3 cents for forward- 
ing your request) for your copy of the Perry Picture 
catalogue. The address is Items of Interest Editor, 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Order 
before October 31, 1949. 


Glorious handweaving yarns, imported from Scotland, 
are now available for American use. Suitable for all 
types of hand looms, and for both warp and weft, 
and put up on ready-to-use 4-oz. tubes. Beginners will 
develop the art with greater pleasure and skill as 
they draw inspiration from the beautiful colors and 
responsive “‘handle’’ of these superb yarns. Color 

and yarn combinations are inexhaustible, using the 
new nubby Beehive ‘‘Woodpecker’’; the rich blended 
shades of Beehive ‘“Tweed’’; and Tam O’Shanter 
*‘Worsted’”’ (Made in U.S.A.), which is ideal for scarfs 
and other simple projects. 





BEEHIVE 
““WOODPECKER,“’ 
Article W. 2, in nubby 
texture, 30 pastel, 
medium and dark 
mixtures, manufac- 
tured in Scotland. 


BEEHIVE ‘‘TWEED,” 
Article W. 1, in 19 
glorious colors, manu- 
factured in Scotland. 


TAM O’SHANTER 
““WORSTED,”’ 
Article W. 3, in 22 
* beautiful colors, 

, Spun in the U.S.A. 
a 
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IT LASTS ¢ IT’S LOVELY 


An original upholstery design 
woven, of all linen for enduring 
quality, by Irene Mitchell, textile 
artist and authority on hand weav- 
ing, Alfred, New York. 





FLYING KITES 
Threading Draft showing 
repeat divisions. 








DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 
Non-tarnishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS + COTTON WARPS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS +» LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 














Srish Linen Darn 





Hughes Fawcett, Inc. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
Dept. M. 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N.Y. 


> 





TREADLE TIE-UP 
for 
Sinking Shed 


1234 


Rising Shed 





MATERIAL: 20/2 Golden Rule cream 
linen warp; 
8/1 Golden Rule bleached 
slub linen weft. 
Warp, 4 tubes for 3 yards; 
weft, 6 tubes for 3 yards. 
Warp: 908 threads. 
Reed: 12 dent sleyed for 24 per inch. 
Sley: Two to the dent. 
TO THREAD: Thread right selvage, 
then (a-b 11x, b-c 1x, c-d 11x, d-e 
1x) 9x, then left selvage, (x means 
times to repeat) 
TO WEAVE: Treadle 3, 2, 1, (4, 3, 2, 1) 
10x, 2, 3, 4, (1, 2, 3, 4) 10x. To weave 
shaded herringbone, treadle 1,2,3,4. 








Meet Your Ceramic Needs with this New 
Catalog of the Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc., 
bringing to you 33 pages of drawings, photo- 
graphs, descriptions, specifications, and prices. 
Included in the supplies listed are glazes, mortar 
and pestle sets, sponges, potters knives, underglaze 
colors, permanent modeling clays, slip colors, 
brushes, modeling tools, turning tools, scales, kilns, 
and paint sprays. You'll enjoy the convenience of 
this catalog that means that your ceramic supply 
store is only as far away as your mail box. Send 
3 cents postage for the Jack D. Wolfe Company, 
Inc. catalog to Items of Interest Editor, 199 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before October 31, 
1949. 

+ + * 

Put Fur on Molded Animals with Fluf-E- 
Kote, an important item in the modeling set that is 
also equipped with a flexible rubber mold for a 
realistic buffalo head, including all the materials 
necessary for decoration. Fluf-E-Kote is easy to 
ipply, can be used for hair on models, for clothing 

fects resembling velvet, and for realistic fur 
fects on molded animals. See your local dealer 
or Further information. 


* * * 


Leather Samples for the Craft Teacher 
re available in a booklet-catalog from the Geilich 
Leather Company, of Taunton, Massachusetts. 
en different leathers include snuffed and full grain 
' tooling and decorating, red and brown lacquer 
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leather with bright finish for leatherwork, Chinese 
Dragon embossed pattern for unusual effects, shoe 
and slipper leather, and shoe-lining leather. The 
ten samples included in this descriptive catalog 
ere 114 by | inches and give an excellent idea of 
the finish, flexibility and color. Send 3 cents 
postage for your copy of the Geilich sample 
catalog for leatherwork to Items of Interest Editor, 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
October 31, 1949. 


* * * 


A Rainbow of Show Card Colors for simpli- 
fied selection are brought to you on a folder by the 
Craftint Manufacturing Company. Thirty shades 
of available tempera show card shades are num- 
bered, named, and shown in their full brilliance on 
1 by 14 inch size samples. This folder is not only 
practical for pre-selection of your tempera colors, 
it is also delightful to look at, with the clear yellows 
varied reds, soft lavenders and greens. Send 3 
cents for your Craftint Tempera Show Card colors. 
Address your request to Items of Interest Editor, 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
October 31, 1949. 








Our advertisers will like to know 
you saw their ads in SCHOOL 
ARTS. Please tell them so when 


answering an ad. 











(Continued on page 8-a) 
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R CIRCLES 


MINUM and COPPE 





Clean, pre-cut, quality metals 
ready to be made quickly into 
attractive trays, coasters and 
other useful items. Priced to fit 
your budget! 


ACELET BLANKS and 


RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


Of Aluminum, Brass, Copper and 
Stainless Steel...these popular, 
easy-to-work metals will give 
your handicraft work a perfect 
start...and assure lasting beauty. 
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“HANDI-JIG” FLUTING TOOL « 
can add attractive fluted edges ° 
...easily and quickly. Send for : 
order blank. m 
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Write today — for informa- 

tion and prices on the handi- 

craft metals you need! 








The booklet “Making Alumi- 
num Trays and Coasters” and 
the “Copper Metalcraft” 
bulletin are yours for the 
asking. Send for them today. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. SA 
5239 Brown Ave., Si. Louis 15, Mo. 





Weber Costello Company presents ‘How 
to Use the Chalkboard.” This large green-and- 
white folder presents vividly the wonderful class- 
room potentialities of chalkboard use, illustrated 
with dynamic drawings emphasizing the variety 
of activities that can be accomplished. Subjects 
covered are: The Teaching Process, The Chalk- 
board and the Teaching Process, Chalkboard the 
No. 1 Visual Aid to Learning, Chalkboard and 
the Developmental Lesson, The Planning of Chalk- 
board Work, How to Write and Draw on the 
Chalkboard, Student Use of the Chalkboard, and 
Summary of Advantages of Pupil Use of the 
Chalkboard. If you would like a copy of this 
Weber Costello Company folder, send 3 cents 
postage to Items of Interest Editor, 199 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before October 31, 
1949. 
+ * + 

A Complete Catalog for Wood Burning 
Craft has just been received from the Ungar- 
Craft Studios of Los Angeles. This illustrated 
catalog is in convenient folder form, with the order 
blank on the back of the front page. Each wood 
burning design is illustrated, named, and keyed by 
number for ordering. Plaques, costume pins, book 
ends, waste basket, tray, string box, knife holder, 
napkin holder, and pot holder rack round out a 
design-stamped collection that will meet the gift 
needs of every craftsman. Send 3 cents postage for 
your copy of the folder catalog offered by the 
Ungar-Craft Studios. Address your request to 
Items of Interest Editor, 199 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., before October 31, 1949. 


* * ‘ 


American Optical Company announces 
a new Projector designed to handle slide films 
and slides, and intended for use in the educational 
and training field. The efficient model allows the 
operator to switch instantly from one medium to 
another and the slide film unit slips in and out of 
the projector easily. For details of the Spencer 
MC Delineascope, see your dealer. This model 
was released early in the summer. 


* a * 


Sculpstone announces new tool. Sculp- 
stone Inc., of New York City has added a new 
spiral coping saw to their line of soft stone tools. 
This saw will cut soapstone, sculpstone, alabaster, 
wood, plastics, and light metals. Because of the 
design, it may be drawn across the hand without 
cutting and can be used with safety by children. 


* * * 


Many Improvements incorporated into 
New Thermo Furnaces. The Thermo Electric 
Manufacturing Company of Dubuque, lowa, have 
announced a new Series 1500 bench-type electric 
furnaces. Using their stepless and wasteless tem- 
perature controller built into the instrument panel, 
the adjusting control knob, regulating current 
input from 5% to 100% time ‘‘on"’ gives any 
desired temperature from 350 degrees F. to maxi- 
mum (1900). The instrument panel also houses an 
indicating pyrometer, a toggle switch, and a neon 
signal light. See your dealer for further details of 
these new Temco Furnaces. 
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7th Grade Block Print with 
Speedball Cutters 


The above print won a Scholastic award for Nancy 
Vaughn, 12, Amos Hiatt Jr. High, Des Moines, lowa. 
Ant supervisors specify Speedball when ordering supplies 
for Block Printing, Speedball Cutters, Inks, Brayers, Sets, 
and ‘‘B"’ Press. 


ti“ SPEEDBALL’ ¥ 
¢:\ LINOLEUM CUTTERS **< 


SSORMENT 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM CUTTERS ne 
.\ WITH €-F LOADING Ar re; 





“4 


HUNT PEN CO. CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Send for Lesson Plans 











MIXING MAGIC FOR 
AMACO DRY CLAYS 


Try this easy, accurate way of mixing dry 
clay and water to correct consistency. Both 
Amaco Clay Flour (a gray potters’ clay) 
and Mexican Pottery Clay (a red clay which 
hardens without firing) are packaged in 


Plastic Mixing Bags 


1. Add '4 pint 

(4 ounces) of water to 
each pound of dry 
clay 


2. Tie the bag open- 
ing securely with string 


3. Knead the bag 
* until clay and water 
are thoroughly mixed 





Prepared clays . .. Marblex and Amaco 
Moist Clay . . . are packed in plastic bags, 
too, to keep them pliable and ready for use. 
Send for Catalog No. 9 of Amaco Products; 
specify ““Amaco” on your requisitions. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS , 
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Editerial Notes 


HY is it that Design has been so slow in 

taking its place in proper relation to 
other subjects in the Education System? And 
why will everyone admit interest and some 
understanding of Music, Literature, and the 
Dramatic Arts but no one ever seems a bit 
embarrassed to say ‘‘Oh, | can't drawaline. | 
don't know the first thing about Art. Design— 
what is that?” 

There seems to be no confusion about what is 
necessary for literature or poetry. The idea, or 
creativity comes first, then the technicalities of 
writing, composition, or the study of the balance 
required to make poetry. One of the most 
elusive of the aesthetic studies is Music—yet 
there is much more understanding of how te 
analyze it and teach it than there is of Art or its 
most active ingredient—Design. We seem to be 
able to teach comprehension through Literature; 
auditory development by Music; and yet the 
most important sense of all—just plain seeing, 
or visual development—is practically a lost 
art in our present culture. Design is just ‘Optical 
Poetry’’ or ‘‘Wisual Harmony."’ Too many 
designs are accepted as such which are as 
scattered words or notes. The same words might 
be put to verse or music if the designer under- 
stood Unity, Rhythm, Measure, and the other 
balances so necessary to visual organization. 

The method of teaching the art of planning 
or design in our schools by mechanical rules has 
been thrown out because the rules outbalanced 
creative expression. Creative expression alone 
replaced design study but something was still 
wrong. Ambitious students floundered. We 
found that creativeness can go just so far in 
achieving Design and then, if the student has 
no gauge or measures with which he can ap- 
praise his work or does not have a natural sense 
of visual balance, he loses interest. What is 
wrong ? 

Analyze Design—what is it? It is a recording 
of various types of Balance—for visual satisfac- 
tion or functional use. Design for aesthetic use 
may be only the first but industrial design must 
include both. If we will research and teach the 
qualities which make good visual balance and 
unleash creativeness at the same time, we can 
educate all to Design. We need not frustrate 
them with rules, but let them create with con- 
fidence, knowing that there are tangible means 
of finding and practising ‘Optical Poetry.” 
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Pedro deLemos, Editor of ‘School Arrts’’ since September 1919, 
opened his first issue with emphasis on the importance of the 
balance of Nature to Art and Design 


NATURE 


ART IS DESIGN . . . DESIGN IS BALANCE 


IME has only served to emphasize more clearly 
man's need for this vital subject—the art of plan- 
ning or Design. 


“If you have doubted the purpose of practical or 
applied art in the school, consider how the tiny plant 
grows and flourishes and brings out beautiful foliage and 
colored flower to please the aesthetic eye and mind— 
but it is all toward the purpose of bearing the fruit, or 
seed, or kernel which is of service to some creature. If you 
have doubted the need of careful preparation of drawing 
and design and color to the handicrafts—if handicrafts 
appear as the fruit of the whole matter—remember how 
carefully nature prepares the plant, how perfect must be 
the beginning—the stem, the blossom, that the fruit may 
be formed perfectly and ripen to a harvest. 


‘The beauty of Nature is its unity, its fitness of detail to 
its purpose. Thus messages could be found in unwaning 
measure from the book of Nature for man; and if the busy 
teacher whose work is crowding every hour of the week 
will but go to Nature for rest and clearer vision more 
often each year, the year’s work will be made easier.” 
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The basic facts of design are to be found in nature's forms. 
These never changing proofs of balance are the background 
of mankind's concept of Design 


IS DESIGN 


These words are found in the opening paragraphs of 
the September 1919 issue of ‘School Arrts’’ Magazine. 
Thus, thirty years ago this month, Pedro deLemos dedi- 
cated himself to practical art education in which he has 
ever stressed the importance of design. 


From nature he read the formula of design and its pur- 
pose to education—as in all planning, the success of 
design depends upon its unity and its fitness of detail to 
its purpose. In thirty years these concepts have not 
changed—they have only broadened to include the 
many new phases of design which science and research 
have opened to us in new combinations of nature's 
materials, alloys, plastics, and all the synthetics. 


Whether we are conscious of it or not, it is nature and 
her laws of relative force or balance which govern man, 
his creations, the materials with which he works, and the 
practical or aesthetic satisfaction which his efforts have 
upon other men. 


As creatures of the earth we cannot escape these 
physical limitations. A\ll things exist upon the earth and 
remain upon it within given cycles, according to a plan 


















or the laws of balance. So it is that man exists and every- 
thing he plans or builds must also conform. 


So accustomed are we to this perfect balance of nature 
that we are apt to overlook it as the background and the 
proof by which all planning or design can be compared. 


No matter from what time or culture of the earth's 
history we study Design, be it Primitive, Oriental, Classic, 
or Contemporary, or from what materials we see it repre- 
sented—stone, wood, metal, glass, cloth, or paper—and 
how the design is put into effect within the limitations of 
these materials—by means of line, form, space, texture, 
and color; all those forms or plans which have endured 
and those which are to be of contemporary success, must 
include the basic principles of Balance in order to 
achieve aesthetic beauty or lasting functional satisfaction. 


From nature we can learn the ultimate upon which we on 
this earth can base our concepts and comparisons. Nature 
has given us the materials—plant, animal, and mineral 
resources—with which to plan and prepare our lives. 
Balance these against elements of time, sun, wind, and 
rain, and we have our limitations for the use of nature's 
materials. 


Man, too, is one of nature’s designs, and it is with his 
development that we are concerned in education. By 
education he can learn how to put nature's materials to 


work that he may better survive and improve his existence. 
The farther he looks, the more he finds to inspire him. 
From nature's resources his creative efforts are unlimited, 
providing he go to the source of nature's planning and 
study its smallest units. He discovers that in each little 
particle visible to the eye there is a plan. From the 
smallest division of living tissue of animate or inanimate 
matter to the ultimate accumulation of all these things we 
know as the earth and its inhabitants, there is repeated 
pattern and design, governed by the forces of nature 
even to man's powers of conception; his mental, visual, 
kinesthetic, and auditory senses. He must be aware of 
these, his tools of perception, should he desire the fullest 
from his life, or hope to continue his existence. 


Whether he chooses Literature, Science, Medicine, or 
the varied fields of the Arts as his purpose in life, he knows 
that everything depends upon the plan or pattern of his 
undertaking—this is Design. 


By understanding it ourselves and teaching young 
students an awareness of Design, proportion and balance, 
the limitations in materials, and the advantages of the 
perceptivity of color and sensitivity to vibration, we are 
giving them practice and foundation for the mental, 
visual, kinesthetic, and auditory development so necessary 
to keener and more intelligent understanding of all things 
in the careers they may choose for later life. 





Pedro deLemos believes that Nature's forms adapted to Nature's material in 
native handicrafts are still the sincerest forms of Art expression yet achieved 
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DESIGN IS BALANCE 






ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


REATIVITY alone cannot produce good Design. 

Anyone can create some form or other of plan or 

ornament proposedly for the satisfaction of the 
beholder, but if that plan or design cannot measure up 
to the test of visual satisfaction plus function, the designer 
has not produced art. 


Art is a study of balance through visual and mental 
interpretation. The means of achieving Balance in Art 
is through a study of Design. 


By analyzing the fundamental definitions and types 
of designs, the student finds means of further inspiration 
as well as the answers to why some designs are successful 
and why some are not. 


Design principles should never be used mechanically, 
as the circumstances and overlapping of the various fac- 
tors of creative design will seldom produce identical 
problems which fall into a set pattern. A study of design 
principles can prove valuable as a gauge when inte- 
grated with individual expression. 


Design cannot be isolated as a subject—it is a part 
of every phase of Art. In the handicrafts it is design; in 
architecture it is a plan; in commercial art it is a Lay- 
out; and in painting it is Composition. Regardless of 
terminology, the basic fundamental principles of Design 
belong to every field of Art. 


Art, according to the accepted definition, is the use 
of skill and taste according to aesthetic principles. The 
problem of the artist is how to put this into effect. No 
matter how spontaneously creative he may be, there 
forms in his mind before commencing or as he works, 
some sort of order or pre-conceived procedure—in other 
words, he plans. 


In looking for a word to describe this planning, we find 
the word ‘Design’ defined as (1) “a plan or idea in- 
tended to be expressed in visual form or carried into 
action.”’ We also find the definition (2) ‘‘a piece of 
decorative art considered as to its form and color."’ Both 
of these definitions belong to the realm of Creative Arts, 
.but at this particular time we are concerned chiefly with the 
first definition—that of rudimentary planning and the 
seeking of terms or facts which can help to explain the 
reasons behind successful and pleasing forms or designs. 


Good Art is good Design—good design can only be 
achieved by good balance. Balance in design can be 
achieved by equal or proportionate use of any line, 
or mass, or color. There are several tangible and thor- 
oughly practiced methods of recording balance in line 
and form. 


As far back as the Neolithic periods of culture the use 
of simple forms for decoration shows an innate sense of 
balance and spacing. This proves that mankind is con- 
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scious of Balance and that he will by natural mental 
process and choice, seek a means of expressing his ideas 
in the most pleasing arrangements possible. 


With current renewed interest in design research, we 
find the artists seeking new and more expressive terms 
to describe Design principles in reference to modern 
theory and modern materials. However, upon analysis, 
we find that the principle which they establish remains 
basic in any language—it is still balance of line, form, 
space and color. 


STRAIGHT LINES TO GEOMETRIC FORMS 


The first use of Design ‘is conceded to have been by 
straight line arrangements gradually evolving into square 
and diagonal shapes. These basic design facts were ap- 
parent in the first works of mankind when he poked or 
scratched a piece of soft clay and repeated the motif for 
the sheer pleasure he derived from the sight or feel of his 
own expressions with that medium. The earliest works of 
mankind have shown in archeological proof a transitional 
period where the variation of the straight line took on a 
slight curve, the curve later becomes more apparent and 
evolves into the complete circle and then develops into 
the scroll and complex lines of direction. Thus, the basic 
lines of direction and geometric shapes took form and 
in them the student becomes aware of his keys to the 
more complicated combinations he encounters as he 
progresses in art study. He must be able to recognize 
the line, the shape, and the volume of any subject. Simple 
geometric areas and their cubic forms are the artist's basic 
tools, with them he plans and constructs balance—the 
balance he must have to create the good design with 
which he is to achieve art. 


REPETITION 


The straight and curved lines and their geometric 
shapes—the square, triangular and circular areas—are 
natural basic forms for elementary design study and may 
be used to show the most easily understood method of 
balance. (See chart, page 5.) 


(a) Border 


One of the simplest forms of repetition is the border. 
In repetition on a horizontal or vertical line, be it straight 
or curved, one achieves the ever-acknowledged form of 
decoration, the border. 


A study of ancient or primitive border designs is 
fascinating research for design study, not with the idea 
of influencing the student in design motifs, but in teaching 
him an understanding of how and why such design ar- 
rangements evolved. 








GEOMETRIC FORMS IN NATURE AND DESIGN 
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Repetition of squares form Border 
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Chilean pottery design from squares 
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Elementary design with 
paper mosaic or squared paper 
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Diagonals and Triangles in Nature 
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Diagonal lines form the triangle and pyramid 
Repetition of triangles torm Border 
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Triangle border from ancient Greek vase 















Water texture 
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Diagonal Rhythm from the triangle 


Pyramids and cones for paper and wood 




















Curves and Circles in Nature 
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Curved lines form the circle and sphere 





Repetition of circles form Border 
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Circle border from ancient Mexican stone 
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Curved Rhythm from the circle 
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The first desires for representative, forms 
can be satisfied with circle construction 
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MEASURE 


Leaves, insects, the scroll of a shell and, the subtle 
measure of the human hand show graded forms in Nature 


There is no growth of Nature which does not 
show graded forms. The veins of even a single 
leaf are a perfect demonstration of the graded 
measure of growth or direction. In all living 
things growth naturally forms a design of 
measure. 





or 
Widest part 
above center 











Half and half division in any type of design 
can be improved by varying it to unequal 
division. 


Weight at 
centér- 
creates , 
uninteresting’ Widest part 
orm below center 


is better Ceramics with the weight at center lack 


grace. The shape of such forms should also be 
in. graded measure to assure interest and com- 
fort of the balance one naturally seeks. 


More than /s and 
less than 4 is 
better proportion 


Equal div:sion 
is poog design 
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Equal spacing in stripes Varied measure in 
iS poor measure stripes is preferable 


Measure too equal 


GOLDEN OBLONG 








In allover pattern such as stripes, plaids, or 
other simple repeats of regular form, the same 
principle applies. In some cases, color may 
change this as an optical illusion set up by the 
contrast of dark and light color or weak and 
strong color will make the stripes seem varied 
though they are not. Thus color plays a large 
part in design balance. 
































Mat wider than frame. 
with top, side and bottom 
margins varied 


Short side equals 
¥s of longside 


Measure is very important in matting or 
framing of pictures where borders are depended 
upon to enhance the subject. Optical con- 
fusion may result from equal measure of frame 
and mat margins. There should always be a 
contrasting difference between frame and mat 
widths as well as slight variation in top and 
bottom margins. 
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In nearly every culture one finds examples of borders 
using the square. The border example from ancient 
Chilean pottery is as basic and effective as design could 
be. The Chinese used the square motifs in borders and 
allover pattern and the square turn or fret is older than 
we know. The Greeks emphasized it in decorative use in 


water, and interwoven surfaces, fur, feathers, and scale 
pattern. The Egyptian culture with its symbolic means of 
communication in hieroglyphics is a fine source of all- 
over designs which show similar abstract forms in texture. 








borders mainly and combined with it other forms for 
variation. Borders were extremely popular during the 
Greek periods and in them we find all the geometric 
forms and combinations utilized. 


(B) Texture) 


By recognizing the continuous and repeated pattern 
of line and area or the effect of continuous third-dimen- 
sional repeat, we find design by texture. In three-di- 
mensional texture we learn as much about design through 
kinesthetic sense or feel and touch as we do by visual 
understanding. 


Allover repetition of lines or geometric areas, will 
convey the feeling of such continuous effects as foliage, 
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SYMMETRY 


Another form of repetition produces a still'further type 
of balance or design. Anny like-sided motif is symmetrical 
in balance; a complete motif repeated in double arrange- 
ment is by-symmetric in arrangement; and three becomes 
tri-symmetry. When the same unit appears more than 
three times in the same motif in symmetrical arrangement, 
it is described as multi-symmetrical in balance. Opposite 
hand, or reverse, repetition such as achieved when a 
penciled motif is folded and rubbed to the opposite side 
of a sheet of paper, produces symmetry or like-sidedness. 
The popular folded ink-blot motifs are a good method of 
stimulating interest in symmetry with young students. 
A mirror turned at any angle upon a patterned surface 
will prove the same principle. 











ASYMMETRIC 
BALANCE 


In contrast to the dignity and repose of sym- 
metrical design, asymmetrical forms create 
interest by their complicated or more varied 
subtlety of balance. 





Nature's designs are mostly symmetrical in 
plan but by specialization to environment or 
distortion from the elements, some of them 
have become naturally asymmetric. 


BIRDS 


Unity is an important consideration in use of 
asymmetrical design. 


There are Asymmetr Ic forms in Nature 
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Prot ile views of birds 
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Angular Asymmetric Bird Diagonal Asymmetric Bird Curved Asummetric Bird 
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Angular Asymmetric Horse Diagonal Asymmetric Curved Asymmetric 
From Guatemalan Rabbit from Guatemalan Squirre | from Mexican 
textile textile Stone carving 
Ssthaw dis Ssancs WMovlow, 
PEELE A ISIN ON A A 
RHYTHM sense of balance in design should come as naturally to 


The repeat of simple motifs or lines may set up a 
continual line of direction or measured motion. The space 
between a border of circles or a border of squares spaced 
at even intervals will describe a line of rhythmic motion. 
(See chart, page 5.) 


The repeat of similar or varied motifs in regular se- 
quence also sets up an optical or mental rhythm to the 
beholder. Each spot becomes a beat and its repetition 
sets a rhythm, as does the sequence of notes in music. 


The principles discussed up to now are the simple divi- 
sions of design —lines, geometric forms, and their use 
in repetition as borders, allover pattern and texture. 
Symmetry and the repeats that form simple rhythm are 
all within the comprehension of grade students and the 
earlier these principles are instilled in them, the more 
chance they have of developing into mature designers, 
capable of producing totally creative expressions which 
are not handicapped by a lack of the understanding of 
the basic purpose of their subject. An advanced student's 


him as writing or reading does to the advanced English 
student. 


MEASURE 


More difficult and varied forms of design require an 
awareness of the subtlety of measure and optical per- 
ception of balance. Ever more closely associated with the 
subtle variations of Nature are those design types which 
meet the classification of gradation or the term measure 


Very seldom does one find exact proportion or equal 
measure in Nature's forms. In fact, here, more than any 
place else, one is aware of the perfection of the graded 
forms of leaves, the balanced but unequal division of 
space in the spiral of a shell or the forms of insects. The 
amazing human hand, functional and, at the same time, a 
wonder of balanced form, is a perfect example of Nature's 
skill in measure. 


Design as proven by the laws of balance in mathemat- 
ics is at its best in graded form or unequal division. The 
Greek rule for single division of a space was more than 
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UNITY 


The angles of the frog, the diagonals of a fish, 
and the curves of a cat show unity by agreement 
of form in nature. 


Unity in design may also be achieved by making 
the design and its areas agree with the area to be 
decorated. The angular calf in rectangle pattern 
from Sumerian culture is a fine example of rec- 





tangular composition, while an ancient Peruvian 
cat and mouse panel from a ceramic jar show 
definite distortion of figuresso as to conform to the 
given area. An old Straffordshire dish has a pelican 
design which suits its shapes by gracefully curving 
to the circular area chosen for decoration. 
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Surface decorations can become a unified part 
of the object they are to decorate if the entire area 
is rendered in similar manner, or sections of it 
treated equally. One single, large motif of a deer 
on an ancient Peruvian jar becomes unified by 
equal, allover texture in small measure, while on 
another, random bird and fish motifs are drawn into 
continuous pattern by connecting lines. The broad, 
horizontal banding of Rhodian pottery unifies the 
varied border motifs of this rich and creative culture. 


Unity is also produced by Materials and their 
limitations. The restraining qualities of marble 
produced the abstract Ilama—a marvel of unity 
in form from Inca culture (1532). The warp and 
weft of weaving unify textile pattern into geometric 
designs—as shown in example from Guatemala. 
The limitations set by the Haida Indian's block of 
wood gave unity to the design and form of an 
ancient ceremonial bowl in the shape of a seal. 
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one-third, but less than one-half of the area. (See chart 
on Measure.) Exactly equal division becomes optically 


monotonous and does not achieve comfortable visual: 


balance. This is why some patterns, stripes and designs 
will blur or dance before the eyes, as either the balance of 
form or the balance of color causes confusion. To please 
and conform to our visual sense, this consideration of 
variation of measure in design is necessary to insure eye 
comfort or again, a natural sense of balance. 


ASYMMETRY 


With an understanding of the balance of measure, the 
student can be prepared to work with asymmetric design, 
or achieve Balance with forms unlike in size and weight. 

Most of Nature's forms are symmetrical. A means of 
calling the students’ attention to this subject is to have 
them classify as symmetrical or asymmetrical many of 
Nature's forms. The symmetrical will be far in the lead 
but some of Nature's most speciglized forms are not like- 
sided in balance—as the abalone shell, the split-leaved 


Peruvian 


noe nil 
llama of marble Unity through limitations of material 


Guatemalan 
extile 















philodendron, and the calla lily. There are many asym- 
metrical abstract forms in the history of art and design. 
All of Nature's animals and birds are symmetrical in form 
from the front, back, top or bottom, but the profile view of 
them is asymmetric in balance—thus, birds and animals 
in profile are excellent as asymmetric design subjects. 
They predominate in design from the earliest cultures and 
are still a favorite design subject. (See Asymmetry Chart.) 


LINE 


As we compose forms in symmetric or asymmetric 
balance of varied measure we find there can be a definite 
line of direction in their composition. It may be static or 
of equal measure or weight, or it may take a graded 
form and act as a dynamic line of force or rhythm. The 
line of the design may be used to carry the eye from one 
form to another, or it can be used to arrest the action and 
keep the eye within the boundary of a chosen space, as 
within a frame, as does the line of direction in a square or 


circular spiral. (Continued on page 9-a} 
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CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 





THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN IN PAPER 
A Problem as Presented to a Fourth Grade Class 
WINIFRED BOND, Apponaug, Rhode Island 


REATIVE Expression should be an important phase 

of Art in the elementary school. It helps the child 

to think for himself, to express his ideas, feelings, 
emotions and experiences. So, with paper as our medium, 
we tried to create some new patterns and ideas. 

Before presenting the problem, | had these few aims 
in mind: To create new motifs for design patterns; to 
experiment with the medium of paper, as cutting, folding, 
scoting and curling; to find methods of fastening paper 
together without the aid of paste, clips, staples, or other 
fasteners. A\ll this would be a good start for other prob- 
lems in paper sculpture. 

To arouse the interest in a fourth grade class, | left them 
with this problem: ‘‘How can we make one piece of 
paper stand?” 

Upon my second visit to this fourth grade, several weeks 
later, the interest had certainly been aroused. Several 


children had discovered they could fold paper to make 
it stand. This was a very good beginning. Soon we set 
to work with scissors and manila tag (manila tag being 
stronger than most of our paper). We discovered cutting 
paper in straight lines and cutting paper on the curve, 
such as spirals, gave us different results. Cutting several 
straight lines on the fold, then opening it up and poking 
out every other row gave an interesting effect. 


(Children being realists, suggested it looked like a 
modern building.) The children in the class soon had 
diferent ideas of folding and cutting, and were very 
much interested in the problem. 


From this type of lesson | believe most interesting 
seasonal problems could be created—such as Christmas 
tree decorations, room decoration, valentines that are 
different, and new ideas for paper sculpture. 
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PLASTER ... AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
TO DESIGN 


WILLIAM BEALMER, Des Moines, lowa 


NE of the greatest needs in art education is to 

develop in the student the desire to experiment 

with many materials in order to discover their 
possibilities and limitations. This necessary period of 
experimentation must take place before the student 
constructs his finished project in order that the results of 
the experiments can be put to a better use. Whether a 
student is painting, drawing, planning a design, weaving, 
or working in the abstract, this is always necessary. 


The process of experimentation is found in the planning 
of all finished products. For example, the success in 
designing a chair depends on the artist's first experiment- 
ing with different woods and textiles to find which ones are 
most suited to the need. A textile designer must experi- 
ment with different color combinations before the right 
effect is achieved. A designer of modern jewelry tries 
different combinations before he completes his design. A 
student must be given the chance to work with many 
materials, so that he may form a set of rules as to the 
possibilities and limitations of the materials available to 


him. His finished project is of no value unless he has dis- 
covered for himself everything concerning the construction 
of the project. 


Let us consider one way to develop this desire to 
experiment with different materials by the use of a free 
form design in plaster. With this project it is essential that 
the student be encouraged to try every possible tool on 
plaster to see what shapes, lines, and texture combina- 
tions will be the most interesting and successful. Questions 
he should ask himself might run in this manner: What 
happens to the wet plaster when | use a comb, a pencil, a 
pin, a feather, or my finger on it? What effect does a 
needle, a razor, a compass point, or a nail make on dry 
plaster? Does tempera, water color, ink, dye, or enamels 
effect the drying quality of plaster? What texture quali- 
ties does wet plaster dropped on dry plaster develop? 
Can putty be colored and added to gain the texture 
quality desired? 

The student should collect every possible item imagina- 
ble and try on the materials before he is ready to execute 
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The finished product might be in the 
shape of a modern building or just the 
forming of pleasing design 


the finished model. Every student, whether 
he experiments with all forms of texture on 
plaster or not, will learn by watching his fel- 
low student use different tools than he has 
used. Much can be learned by working 
with each other and by observing. Un- 
doubtedly, the student will develop many 
texture qualities and combinations that the 
instructor failed to think about. 


The finished project might be the designing 
of a modern building in plaster. Or it might 
be, as in the case of the illustrations, the 
forming of a pleasing, three-dimensional 
form employing the use of line, shape, space, texture, 
and color. These five items can never be stressed enough 
for they are the basis of all art. Since clay is more plastic, 
it is best to let the student play with a piece of it. Let him 
pound it, pinch it, and shape it into geometric forms. By 
doing this he accidentally will discover that a square can 
be more interesting by distorting it. Soon he will have an 
arrangement that is pleasing. He should then make a 
quick drawing of the arrangement and then proceed to 
experiment more with the clay. This can continue until he 
feels that he has enough plans with which to work to 
execute his finished plaster project. Individual boxes may 
be made the desired size of his forms and plaster poured 
in them, or large slabs may be poured and the desired 
shapes cut from them with a coping saw. 


The following rules are helpful in mixing the plaster to 
the right consistency: 


1. Grease the container in which you are mixing the 
plaster with mineral base oil. 

2. Always add the plaster to the water. 

3. Sift the plaster into the water. 
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4. Stir it until the plaster reaches the consistency of 
thick cream. 


5. Tap the container in which the plaster has been 
poured to eliminate any air bubbles. 


6. A teaspoon of salt added to each quart of water 
will hasten the setting of the plaster. 


7. Never pour plaster down the sink drain. 


8. Carpenter's glue or alcohol will retard the hardening 
of the plaster. 


After the individual pieces have been cut and filed, 
they are ready to be glued. Quite often the parts may be 
braided or laced together with rope, string, or wire to 
produce a decorative effect as well as to serve a functional 
construction purpose. Or the parts may be glued together 
by soaking the edges of the dry plaster in water and 
applying plaster the consistency of thick cream. Color and 
texture areas may be applied last to help enhance the 
form and space of the design. 


After the completion of this project there is a need fora 
period of constructive criticism of each other's work. Ques- 
tions such as these should be stressed: Why is one shape 
more interesting than another? How has one 
student developed good space relations? Does 
the texture destroy the form of the object? 

It is very important that all students from the 
first grade through the college level be given a 
chance to experiment in their art courses. As 
well as being a part of the learning process, it 
will make the art room a fascinating place to 
work or visit. Experimentation demands indi- 
vidual attention and patience on the partof the 
teacher, but the satisfaction gained by the 
student and the teacher is well worth any 
confusion, messiness, or extra work that goes 
with this type of approach to teaching art. 


By free experimentation, the student 
quickly discovers that distorted shapes 
can be interesting design 


—»— 
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(Authenticated News) 


Boys in a Detroit high school learn the value of a practical craft program 


AUTO MODELS TEACH DESIGN 


ization has been formed to encourage youths in 

the study of useful crafts. Its purpose is to interest 
teen-age boys in fine workmanship and to drill them in the 
fine points of automobile design through competitive 
designing and building of small models, awards for 
which have included university scholarships. 


A DETROIT, MICHIGAN, a craftsman's organ- 


Each boy designs his own car and makes his own model. 
The design at the upper left is a prize winner by Leon 
Levand. Some of these designs compare favorably with 
those of advanced industrial designers. 


There are many means of making a finished model from 
the design. Some are wood, some plaster, and some are 


cast by rubber mold. A teacher at Detroit high school is 
showing ways of finishing wooden automobile models. 


As the cast plaster models dry, the rubber casts are 
easily removed and such things as bumpers, headlights, 
wheels, and trimmings are added to the smoothed and 


finished model. 


In such occupation a teen-age boy naturally realizes his 
dreams. He develops, unconsciously, a sense for design 
and an early awareness of the fine proportion in functional 
form so necessary to good industrial design. Whatever 
career he may follow, these principles will give a finer 
appreciation and understanding of the preliminaries of 
production—or Design. 
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In a belt design, form elements are tightly linked and rhythmically repeated. Colors are represented by textured areas 


SURFACE COMPOSITION 


MARIA K. GERSTMAN, Marion, lowa 


groups—one with background and one without back- 

ground. The first group of designs consists of two 
separate units of which one is single-colored, contrasting 
and offsetting the other. (For instance, the impression of 
clouds seen against the blue of the sky.) Designs like 
these appear in many drapery patterns, most printed 
materials, in some carpets, and wherever the surface of an 
article is not to be seen as such, but is to appear trans- 
formed—broken through—to show something different. 


te designing may be divided into two 


In the second group of designs only one unit, the surface 
itself, exists. (For instance, the pattern created by the 
grain of a wooden surface.) To this group belong many 
woven designs, such as rugs consisting of unified form 
elements, some printed materials, and all designs which 
merely divide surface space. 


Since this second group, the designing without back- 
ground, shows, like no other means, the relationship 
between an object and the design of its surface, this article 
will be limited to the illustration of designing without 
background—the composition of surfaces. 


In making such a design, one should first determine the 
purpose—or ‘‘form idea’’—of the object involved. When 
anticipating the movement that built the object, one 
receives the idea for the movement of forms on its surface. 


To express movement, a form must either be shaped so 
as to point in a direction or be part of a group which in 
its completeness points in a direction. By slowly develop- 
ing such movement to cover an entire surface, space is 
divided into design. 


For introducing this method of designing, the teacher 
will find tinted paper, available in a great variety of colors, 
the most practical medium. Differently shaped forms are 
easily cut and may be moved about the design area until 
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their location is defined. They may be slipped under and 
over each other—thereby changing in form and size to 
balance existing form values and they may be pinned in 
place until the design is completed and pasted in position. 


The suggested procedure is to first mark the design-area 
clearly on a strong quality paper which has been tacked 
to a board. Then, beginning with the larger space ele- 
ments arranged in strategic places, the ‘‘form idea” is 
developed. It is stressed and supported by matching 
forms of similar tendencies and further developed by 
using additional units. If any space remains, it is divided 
up into similarly sized—not necessarily similarly shaped— 
forms of various colors which, taken as a whole, do not 
express any new movement but stand in contrast or 
harmony with the already existing one. 


The designing of three diferent objects—a belt, a box 
cover, and a table mat—may serve as illustration. In each 
case, the forming idea of the article finds expression in its 
surface design. 


The idea of the belt—to gather and hold together—is 
represented in an arrangement of tightly linked form 
elements. To cover the full length, units are repeated 
rhythmically. 


The idea of the box cover—to cover an opening—is 
expressed by form elements reaching from the back of the 
box toward the front, where they terminate. 


The table mat—a rectangular pad for the purpose of 
providing bulk between table and subject matter—has 
no directive tendencies. Therefore, its design represents 
a form movement which is closed into itself. 


Because children are practical minded and want to 
create articles they have designed, objects should be exe- 
cuted in material. Designs may be made of hot-iron-tape 
(mending tape) cut according to pattern and ironed onto 























felt, or of silk or yarn embroidered upon a roughly woven 
material. They may be tooled in leather or painted on 
wood. While different materials involve limitations as to 
design, they alsc enrich their presentation by shaping 
themselves according to their own peculiar qualities and 











In a table mat, form elements are arranged so as to represent 
a closed form movement. An imaginary center lies inside the 
design area 


adding the appeal of texture. Thus, an unlimited amount 
of new and original designs are made available to the 
person who can visualize the movement that created an 
article and he then can find expression in the composition 
of its surface. 
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For a box cover design, form elements reach from the back toward the front 
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Figural decoration taken from a Hellenic vase. It is a brilliant, 

decorative composition. The movements are ‘“‘story-telling.” 

The flatness is not entirely gone, although we see a definite 
fore-shortening which points to third dimension 


WHAT IS ART? 


PART Il 
The Art of Greece, Rome, and the 


Byzantine Empire 


ZOLTAN |. POHARNOK 


Two previously published articles by Zoltan |. Poharnok* have called 
attention to the comparison of Art Development in young children with the 
beginning phases of culture from pa art records through the culture of 
Egypt—his third development of this interesting comparison takes us into 
the Greek history and through that of the Roman period. It is during this 
period that rules of design proportion were recorded and design reached its 
peak in grace and development, then tottered on the brink of extinction. 

The author's thorough and frank discussion of some of the facts behind 
the art of Greece and Rome reveal that: 

‘Design must go hand in hand with man's development as without a 
taste for it he has no culture and without the star of culture to guide him, his 
civilization goes into decline.” 

*See echo Arts": May 1948—"Children at Art’; June 1949— 
“What Is Art?” Part I. 


REVIEW of the Egyptians reminds us that their 
art was predominantly two-dimensional but they 
also established a sort of composition, simple as it 
was. (Horizontal and vertical.) Four to six-year-old 
children conceive their pictures in the same way and this 
is the style which characterizes folklore art as well. 
Though the artist in the latter case is a grownup who 
reads and writes and who has all the experiences that 
grownups have, his thinking is logical; but however grown- 
up these folk-artists be, their creative imaginations or 
fantasies work pretty much as those of children’s. They 
never depict models from ‘‘life’’ but turn to their imagina- 
tion where these images have been recorded as the result 
of former visual experiences, through which they have 
become greatly reshaped and loaded with emotion, 
creed, superstition—leading to a poetic vision. Their 
inner world has little, if anything, to do with photographic 
facts. Thus, for example, when they see a tree, they do not 
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consider it as a mass of foliage on the trunk forming a 
round shape that stands in space. For example, a tree to 
them means a trunk from which branches reach out, the 
leaves coming out from the branches. That is how their 
minds interpret it—therefore, this is how they naturally 
present a tree in their art work. 

Now, to fully understand a phenomenon in three 
dimension requires a long-trained intellect capable of 
embracing many things simultaneously. Humanity did 
reach a high level at one time when they well approached 
that phase but it took a tremendously long time and we 
are still far from the really full and absolute awareness of 
three dimension. However, this is the ‘‘today’’ of in- 
tellectual development and we better return to the cen- 
turies when Hellenic culture took shape as an outgrowth 
of the Egyptian culture. 

True, art and visual culture are not bound to Europe 
alone but we simply cannot afford to examine the ways 
of development on the whole globe—it would require 
several volumes—so let us take Europe, for example. 

Design flourished in early Cretan culture where we 
find as many deities as in that of the Egyptians. These 
gods were given rather realistic human features—though 
invisible and immortal, they were believed to eat and 
drink and to need sleep as any normal human would. 
Due to their realism, the Greeks became more and more 
interested in sculpture. It is a favorite theory that Hellenic 
art produced as many paintings as sculptures, only the 
pictures could not survive the destructive effect of passing 
centuries; written data, however, seems to prove that 
considerably less paintings were produced, but sculpture 
and painting were not considered as strictly two diferent 
branches of art. Greek sculptures were covered with 
paint and it is reasonable to suppose that they regarded 
both as images only—the one, flat; the other, in relief. 
Pictorial relics remained mostly in the form of decorated 
vases (pottery) and some, as mosaics and.only a few 
wax paintings or ‘‘encausticas.’’ The decorations on the 
amphorae vases are mostly figural. Att first glance we can 
notice the freedom of gesture, the rhythm of shapes and 
lines, and well-balanced design. The gestures are 
gracious and expressive, the folds of costumes intelligently 
understood as following the form of the bodies. With 
this, third dimension seems to have crept into their minds. 
Similar faint traces of it can be found in their mythology 
and in Hellenic philosophy. It became manifest in the 
clearer form in thought, in the ‘roundness’ of thinking. 
They also iried to find an explanation of the Euclidean 
Space idea. (Space-units added to each other in a 
never-ending sequence.) That astonishing explanation 
is really a two-dimensional presentation of the third 
dimension: rows of units built in all directions. Greek 
sculptures were round-modeled and mosaics display the 
phenomenon of light and shadow. (See fragment repro- 
duced, ‘Alexander the Great, in Battle.’’) By meticu- 
lously observing nature, they approached naturalism in 
the most realistic sense of the word. And that points to an 
amazingly high level of intellect, reasoning, and logic. 
Though the subject matter had an important role in their 
art, the art work per se, was extensively criticised and 
admired as such. 
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Fragment of a mosaic, ‘Alexander the Great, in Battle,"’ 

shows a fine example of ancient Hellenic naturalism. Modeling 

with light and shadow, the artist used light and dark shades of 
same colors 


HERE was no end to deity images and ‘‘god portraits” 
that found their way to the home of the citizens, 
assisting them to live a realistically religious life in which 
there were few mysteries. The Olympos where the great 


flock of the gods were living was and still is a physical One of the earliest known Pompeian murals which records a 

. very strong Egyptian and almost Assyrian influence. It is a fact 
reality—I have seen and photographed it myself. Their that Egyptian culture developed from the Sumirian—followed 
realism simply could not put up with the remote and by Assyro-Babylonian and a strong influence of the same 


principles is found on the nothern shores of the Mediterranean, 
in Sicily and Pompeii 


intangible. Zeus was a fellow of great power but also a 
fellow with a big, round belly who enjoyed good food 
and drink, who made love and cursed when angry. As 
the Hellenic mind became more and more delicately 
working, it hinted at many amazing ideas but still, it 
remained earth-bound. (Flying also was hinted at in the 
charming story of Daedalos and Icaros.) 

After the golden era of Pericles, corruption and over- 
done luxury began to indicate the way of decline which 
was completed with the Romans’ conquest. As the 
Roman Empire began to take shape, it simply took over 
Hellenic culture, ready-made, including also mythology 
with all the gods and goddesses. 

Having scored conquest upon conquest, the new 
imperium grew at a terrifying pace and in the rapid 
growth the Romans did not bother too much about art 
which was good enough in the Hellenic forms. Indeed, 
Romans simply imitated or copied that, adding little if 
anything to it, just as was the case with their creed. They 
simply renamed the flock of gods whose roles also were 
the same as in Greece. Not as if there were no art 
activity in Rome, there was a very intense one but it 
gradually was losing its strictly intellectual character, 
going nearer and nearer to craftsmanship. (Specializa- 
zation.) Sports, theater, and the circuses (physical 
training, entertainment) represented the cultural life of the 
Romans more than religion which later became a matter 
of daily routine, prophanized to a great extent. (Op- 
portunism: safe-guarding measure, personal welfare, ma- 
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Portrait of the ‘Baker and His Wife’ from Pompeii. This 
work dates from the latest phase of Pompeii, shortly before 
the final decay of the Roman Empire. It is a fine example of 
pagan Roman naturalism. By that same time Pompeii exercised 
a great influence on Egypt and similarly astonishing naturalistic 
work was produced in Egypt in early years of our Christian era 


HEN a child has learned how to write and read, he 
surmounted the first and most difficult hurdle 
standing in the way of his intellectual progress. From that 
point on, his drawings, like his speech and thinking, show 
an order—the parts of the image are correlated and by the 
time the young artist is eight years old, his pictures begin 
to have definite ‘‘stories.”’ First, the vision is the main 
thing but later the literary content takes over. The art 
work which was first pure poetry becomes illustration, 
losing gradually its freedom and independence as an 
aesthetic performance. Children between their tenth to 
fourteenth years begin to ‘employ’ their drawing skills 
for practical purposes. (Greeting cards, book covers, 
etc.) A\s for the visuality shown in those pictures, we find 
that the figures or faces are to some extent modeled with 
light and shadow, although not “‘correctly,’’ while the 
gestures are descriptive, with more clarity. The tendency 
thus points toward naturalism with illustrative ambitions. 
At the same time, unfortunately, the vision gives place 
to simple firsthand visual experience in realistic terms. 
Though technically more skillful and elaborate, intellec- 
tually the pictures become duller, involving postcard 
humor and the “funny faces” seen in comic books and 
strips. This is the point where the majority of youngsters 
will soon abandon artistry. The closer they observe and 
“evaluate” nature, the more obviously they realize that it 
is too perplexing and they cannot satisfactorily copy or 





terial success.) Small wonder that the subject matter was 
given an increasing importance and less attention to the 
art-element, the works were predominantly illustrative. 
The artist who was master in Greece became the servant 
in Rome, pretty well paid by the commanding customer, 
though. 


In pace with growing prosperity in the huge empire's 
capital, the artist had plenty to do and was prosperous 
but he as good as forgot about the essential part of his 
calling. The newly-rich were seeking luxury, and art was 
considered as such. The customers were people with 
shallow minds though shrewd businessmen on a large 
scale, and, in the electrified atmosphere of corruption, the 
intellectual level sank lower and lower. 


The vanity of the new bosses, their self-adoration, 
urged the artists to portrait painting and by the time 
Pompeii became a wealthy little luxury-town, the bakers 
could and did afford to have their portraits painted by 
good artists. Eager to serve the customers, artists became 
outright naturalists, their works similar to photography 
with all the light-spots on the nose tips and in the eyes. 
On the other hand, due to careful observation of nature, 
they also produced landscapes in which we find perspec- 
tive, like features. Astonishing achievement, but there is 
no trace of the artist having really understood space depth 
or of their having speculated on it. 


After that peak, decline is undeniable. The gold coin 
wrought and zealously chiseled by the Greeks was broken 
up into coins and spent as such. Roman culture which 
was rather a high grade civilization was doomed. 
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render it. 





(Continued on page 9-a) 





Early Christian Art shows a mural from the catacombs, pre- 
senting Christ. As shown by the cast shadow, this very interest- 
ing summarization proves that the artist did notice third 
dimension, but how ‘‘barbarically drastic’ this picture looks 
when compared to the earlier painted portrait of the bakers 


The individual and independent child dis- 
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A Roman Marble Mosaic of a wild drake, duck, and ducklings 




















The early Greek fragment at the right shows the varied cutting 
. of the mosaic to conform to curves. The irregularity of the 
mosaic size and shape exemplifies variation of measure in 
: texture 


nantes 


PAPER MOSAIC 


The art of mosaic or representation of line and mass through the use of small, equal 

segments is a design medium enjoyed and easily understood by young children. 

The paper mosaic below is the work of fifth grade children at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
under the direction of Margaret Stussy. 
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ORIENTAL DESIGN STUDY 





In plastic glaze handicrafts by Vera Arnold 
the flat wire held in position with glue on a 
modeled form and filled with plastic ma- 
terial serves the same double objective as 
does the cloisonne of the orient. The struc- 
ture of the wire reinforces and adds strength 
to the surface as well as forming decoration 
and detail for the subject 
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Six steps in the making of a 
piece of modern Japanese clois- 
sonne. 

To the prepared brass plate is 
added the flat wire design and 
textured background of small 
scrolls. This small texture rein- 
forces the baked enamel back- 
ground as well as becoming an 
advantageous design texture. The 
design is built up till the repeated 
firings of enamel are in excess of 
the wire framework. Grinding 
and polishing reduced the finished 
enamel and wirework to one even 
level the smoothness of glass 
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A wall plaque shows linear design preserved in the rich qualities 
of metal wire plus the opaque, mottled quality of plastic glaze material 


ADVENTURES IN DESIGN 


VERA ARNOLD, Ventura, California 


adventure, but it becomes more complete and more 

satisfying to the serious student of art when expressed 
in other media. As an example, | should like to present 
an ancient technique which may be used by all students 
through the development of modern art materials. This 
technique is being referred to as plastic glaze cloisonne 
and is an admirable technique to relate line drawing with 
building up patterns, exploiting both the possibilities of 
line and color. 


be for the sake of design is in itself an interesting 


Going back a moment in historical research, we find 
that interesting line patterns were developed, at least in 
one instance, by the Florentine goldsmiths in making 
designs for jewelry and even wrought iron grills and gates. 
A further relationship of linear design with color is 
expressed in stained glass windows wherein the stained 
glass colors are separated from each other as well as held 


together by metal partitions. Still another example, 
one familiar to students of oriental arts, is cloisonne, 
which is defined to mean metal (wire) separations or 
partitions filled with colors of a silicate base fired at high 
temperatures. 


To build simple linear designs, start with a dot and 
move it in any direction. By so doing, a line is described. 
The basic lines are: horizontal, vertical, diagonal, and 
curve. The curve often takes the form of a ‘‘c”’ or an “'s’” 
curve. By joining and repeating two or more basic lines, a 
form is created. 


Lines create a psychological reaction. The horizontal 
is a line of rest. It is used in decorating hospital walls and 
other interiors to create an atmosphere of restfulness. 
Because the horizontal represents the surface of the earth, 
it is a basic line giving a feeling of structural stability as 
well as a substantial “‘earthy”’ restfulness. 
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Ym? 


The wire is shaped with fingers or long-nosed pliers. ' 


The linear design stresses the curve or natural flex of the metal 
Wire may be used singly, twisted, or braided 


wire. There are large and small areas each enclosed by the 
wire outlines and enough detail to add interest 








The glaze material is dripped into place and let harden with 
no firing necessary. Ass seen below, the wirework in position 
produces an interesting decorative treatment in itself 


The wire is shaped and placed in position upon the outline. 
Wires are held in position with drops of glue applied with 
match end or small tool 
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The vertical line is also a structural line. The structural 
framework of buildings, supporting pillars, etc., illustrates 
this. However, the vertical line tends to become dynamic 
rather than static when left unsupported. Christopher Lynn 
used verticals extensively in his high, narrow church spires. 
Believing that the vertical line has a tendency to point 
skyward, the church spire was intended to turn men's eyes 
and thoughts toward heaven. Thus, the vertical becomes 
not only a basic structural line but also a symbol of 
aspiration. 


Diagonal lines are dynamic. They express crashing 
power and are employed by artists to represent dynamic 
strength and force. There is an exception where diagonal 
lines become static and that is when used with a horizontal 
to build a triangle, as in the physical structure of a pyra- 
mid. In this, the opposing diagonals strengthen each 
other and are supported by a horizontal base. 


Curved lines are lines of grace. They are often used to 
express delicacy and rich ornamentation. It was the 
extravagant use of curved lines that brought the Rococo 
period to its height. Used in excess, curved lines tend to 
express weakness. They need to be opposed and strength- 
ened by straight lines. They are, by themselves, like simple 
little melodic phrases which, when repeated too often, 
become monotonous and tiresome. However, when used 
with other basic lines such as the vertical and horizontal, 
curved lines are a means of transition. 


Using wire for lines makes an interesting variation in 
linear design. One may begin with the simplest forms of 
the ‘‘c’’ and “‘s’’ curves and develop intricate patterns 
comparable to those of the Florentine goldsmith. On the 
other hand, one may begin with a line drawing and bend 
wire to conform to the lines of the pattern. 


A wire pattern itself, if it is a good linear design, is 
interesting. It becomes even more interesting if color is 
introduced. Plastic glaze, which hardens to a stone-like 
finish, makes possible the expression of the principles of 
design in line, value, color, and form. 


Whether it is to be applied to a pair of book ends, 
modern furniture, a mural, or articles of personal adorn- 
ment, the procedure is the same. Plastic glaze cloisonne 
is not intended to imitate or simulate the product of any 
firing process. It is possible to build up texture, to organize 
value and colors with as much artistry as is used in oil 
painting, and may be done where firing is neither feasible 
nor accessible. This type of cloisonne has qualities and 
characteristics peculiar unto itself and pleasing to the 
artist. 


CLOISONNE 


After deciding on the design, whether it is for a pair of 
book ends or a wall decoration, the steps to follow are 
simple: 


1. Draw or trace the design on plywood or heavy 
cardboard. Cut small sections of wire and bend with 
needle-nose pliers to fit the outline of the pattern. Flatten 
each section of wire by tapping the wire lightly with a 
small hammer. Use a piece of scrap metal or an old flat- 


iron to pound on. Turn the wire over from time to time 
during the tapping so that when placed on a flat surface, 
light will not show between the wire and the surface. 


2. Glue each section of wire to the outline by placing 
a drop of wire glue on the spot where the wire is to be 
secured. Avoid double thickness of wire. Sharp angles 
such as ears and bird bills look better when two short 
pieces of wire are placed together to form a point, rather 
than a single wire bent at a sharp angle. This prevents 
giving an illusion of a double thickness at the point. 


3. After the entire design is covered with bent wire 
sections, stir the plastic glaze material well and drop it off 
the end of a small wooden paddle (such as a popsickle 
stick or match stick), filling in all the spaces between the 
wires. Think of the glaze as stucco or cement, rather than 
paint. 


4. Plastic type glaze will shrink in drying so that it is 
necessary to add more glaze from time to time until the 
thickness of it between the wires is the same as the thick- 
ness of the wire, after the glaze is dry. It is not necessary 
to allow the glaze to become thoroughly dry between 
coats. 


5. After having built up sufficient thicknesses, allow 
the glaze to set for a day or two in order to completely 
dry through and through. Sand the entire surface with 
No. 280 mesh emery paper. Wash the paper from time 
to time in water to remove the sanding dust from the cutting 
grit. This makes the paper last much longer and cut much 
easier. If the emery paper is backed with a small wooden 
block, it will sand the surface evenly. Cupped surfaces 
occur when the emery paper is used with the fingers. 


6. Wipe away the sanding dust with a slightly damp 
cloth or paper towel. Even so, when dry, some dust will 
remain on the “‘glaze."’ Polish briskly with very fine 
emery paper (400 mesh), followed by erasing the entire 
surface with an ink eraser. This removes the rest of the 
sanding dust, and the grit in the eraser polishes the glaze 
as well as the wire. 





A simple piece of contemporary cloisonne showing an all 
over treatment of floral texture used with only one color 
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PRIMITIVE DESIGN 





A totemic shirt—Tlingit 





A chilkat shirt-—Tlingit 


ANIMAL SYMBOLS IN NORTHWEST COAST 
INDIAN DESIGN 


CHARLOTTE BAKER MONTGOMERY, Portland, Oregon 


With reference to the Portland Art Museum's 


recently installed collection 


west coast before the coming of the white man 

demanded a constant supply of objects of ceremony 
and display. The accumulation of wealth and property, 
and the custom of the potlatch at which this wealth was 
distributed, called for the creation of many works of art. 
Large feast dishes, ladles, and spoons were made for the 
feasts. Enormous totem poles, house posts, and house 
paintings were made to record the ancestry and impor- 
tance of the chiefs and nobles; hats and robes were made 
for them to wear. Carved and painted storage boxes were 
necessary to hold the food and the possessions of the 
men of property. 


i i society developed by the natives of the north- 


Another custom which determined the artistic output 
of the Indians was the four-months-long series of winter 
dances. The abundance of food and materials for cloth- 
ing and shelter which the Northwest Coast Indian had at 
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—EDITOR 


hand in the ocean, the rivers, and the forest, made it 
possible for him to provide for all his physical needs 
during the spring, summer, and early fall. When the winter 
months came, his large houses were stocked with firewood, 
with dried herring, halibut, and salmon, and many sorts of 
roots and berries. Work ceased and the winter dances 
began. The chiefs and men of property then took turns 
in initiating members of their families into the various 
secret societies. Those selected were ‘carried away” by 
Supernatural Beings, and were so changed and possessed 
by these spirits that they had to be ‘‘tamed.” 


This was the purpose of the series of dances for which 
costumes, headdresses, masks, ceremonial staffs, and 
rattles were created. Many of the special objects, notably 
paintings and masks, were destroyed during the cere- 
monies and had to be furnished new each year. 




















A cedar hat—Tlingit 


Besides these two conspicuous sources of art activity, 
there were the many accessories of the shaman, whose 
rattles, masks, boxes, and charms were part of his stock 
in trade. 


But the art of the Northwest Coast Indian was never a 
specialized matter. Every article of his everyday life 
shows his infallible sense of design and his feeling for the 
special qualities of the materials he used. 


This discussion is illustrated with photographs of a few 
of the thousands of objects in the Portland Art Museum's 
notable collection of Northwest Coast Indian Art. They 
have found a place in the Museum purely on their artistic 
merits. Some knowledge of Indian religious and cultural 
ideas, however, forms a basis for appreciation of this 
unique art. 


It is apparent, at once, that animal and human forms 
furnish the motifs of Northwest Coast Indian design. 
Supernatural Spirits, in the Indian's mythology, appear 
interchangeably in human or animal form, and animals, 
removing their ‘““blankets,”’ are revealed in human shape. 
This sense of unity with the animal and spirit world ex- 
plains the Indian's use of animal motifs, and his animal 
forms are never reduced to geometric designs, as in some 
other primitive arts. He uses the forms to express his 


feelings of mystery and awe before the supernatural. He 
distorts and rearranges them to fit the shape of the object 
which he is decorating. But always they are chosen with a 
purpose other than the purely decorative. 


A good example of this is the totemic shirt illustrated 
on page 24. The design, appliqued in red cloth on a blue 
ground, is strikingly decorative. To the Indian owner, 
however, it was first of all the Thunderbird, a personal 
symbol, something in the manner of a monogram or a 
coat of arms. He had acquired the right to wear it by 
inheritance, by marriage, or by purchase, and its posses- 
sion constituted part of his wealth. 


In this one design there are over 30 repetitions of a 
favorite design motif—the circular figure variously inter- 
preted as the eye or the ball-and-socket joint. Sometimes 
its use seems to be only to fill space, in others it has been 
said to indicate the independent awareness of separate 
parts of the body, such as wings, tail, and limbs. Here, 
also, we see a common method of adapting an animal 
form to a given space without omitting any of its essential 
characteristics. In order to show both sides of the head, 
the two profiles have been joined at the beak and spread 
out flat. This method is often followed down the whole 
length of the body. 
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A more drastic rearrangement of the natural forms is 
shown in the Chilkat shirt. Here, again, the eye design is 
prominently featured, and faces have been inserted inside 
of areas symbolizing ears, bodies, and teeth. The large 
paws of the bear are easily distinguished. This shirt illus- 
trates the adaptation of the native weaving art to a modern 
garment idea borrowed from the white man. The pattern 
and the tapestry-weaving technique are identical with 
those of the older Chilkat blankets which were woven by 
Tlingit women from pattern boards (such as the one shown 
on the wall) design by men. 


Just as the bear's large paws and sharp claws identify 
the design on the shirt, certain characteristic features of the 
shark have been used to symbolize that creature on the 
cedar hat. The high-domed forehead and the four gill 
slits are the easily recognizable symbols by which the 
shark is made known. That done, the Indian artist was 
free to fit his design to the difficult shape of the wooden 
hat in any way he saw fit. To complete his rendition of 
the animal, he added the shape of the shark's tail. The 
basketry cylinders on the crown of the hat record the fact 
that the wearer has given five potlatches, thereby attain- 
ing much prestige. The beads and dentalium shells of the 
fringe also attest to his wealth. 





A very different version of the shark is seen in the Haida 
slate carving. An eagle sits upon the forehead of the 
shark, whose fins and tail have been bent around his body 
to conform to the shape of the miniature totem pole. His 
sharp teeth and the gill slits on his cheek are other clues 
to his identity. The bottom figure on this pole is the 


Two miniature slate totem poles 





A Tsimshian mask Sheep-horn spoons—Tlingit 
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mythical Thunderbird. Notice the ears, which, when 
placed atop the head, denote that the form is that of a 
beast, rather than a man. On the left is the lower re- 
mainder of a broken totem pole. Raven sits above 
Beaver, whose symbols are his prominent incisor teeth, his 
stick of wood held in his paws, and his large, flat tail. In 
this case the place of the tail is filled by a frog. 


A remarkable spoon, shaped and carved from the horn 
of a mountain sheep, has a mountain goat head, with 
small horns, affixed to the handle. Above it is a beauti- 
fully carved figure of one of the most popular and mean- 
ingful Indian subjects—the killer whale. He is portrayed 
with a large head, wide mouth, blowhole, and his most 
salient feature, the upright dorsal fin. Often this dorsal 
fin is used as the sole symbol of the killer whale, and its 
shape is attached to ceremonial staffs and drums and worn 
on the backs of certain dancers. While the examples 
described here have all contained some of the white 
man’s materials in their structure, this spoon, with its 





abalone shell inlay and copper rivet, has been made of 
native materials. Its capacity is nearly two pints, and is 
reputed to have belonged to a famous Indian ‘‘Doctor.”’ 


As an example of the essential realism of Northwest 
Coast Indian Art, the wooden mask is a fine example. A 
Tsimshian mask of alderwood, its carving shows a vigorous 
and observant hand. The painting, too, is a realistic copy 
of the face painting practiced widely among the Indians. 
The shapes painted on the face were symbols which had 
meaning and value to their owners. These may have 
been derived from the fin of the whale, or from feathers. 


Other animal symbols found in the art of this region are: 
dragonfly—big head, slender segmented body; sculpin— 
two spines over mouth, joined dorsal fins; hawk—enor- 
mous hooked beak, point curved back to touch chin; 
eagle—beak ending in point sharply curved downward; 
raven—straight beak; wolf—turned-up snout; squid— 
suction cups. 


Rounded square units used 


Make animal and you 
in all-over patterns 


faces of 
rounded 


will have 
unusua 
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ELEMENTARY DESIGN 


PAINT THE BIRDS AND FLOWERS 
AS YOU GO 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 





Some of the most interesting 
art work is done by children when 
they do it under the spontaneity of 
excitement. The paint spills and 
the room isn't quiet. You'll hear 
such remarks as, ‘This is the most 
fun we've had this week.” 


“| love that color in Mary’s 
bird” or “This corner sparkles, it’s 
so gay." 


The illustrations used here show 
sections of the art storeroom which 
opens of the art room at the 
Laboratory School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The art room 
walls were a pale gray so the fifth 
graders painted birds and flowers 
on the storeroom walls—in tem- 
pera with all the colors of the 
rainbow in any combination they 


wished. 
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DESIGN IS A BRIDGE 


ANNA DUNSER 
Maplewood, Missouri 


ESIGN is the bridge which spans the gap between 
art technics, skills, and materials on the one hand 
and the child's emotional self-expression on the 
other. Design may bring together the two schools of 
thought which arise when the question of what art ex- 
periences children should be given in school is discussed. 


On one side—we will not call them the right and left 
sides, but rather, the east and west side, with no reference 
to geographical position—say, the east side is the group 
who say that the children of all ages should have the 
opportunity to express themselves freely, finding their 
own way through materials, developing their own tech- 
nics, and incidentally gaining skills. The group says that 
the children who, with art materials, put their thoughts 
and feelings into visible form, use their imagination, gain 
satisfaction, and have courage to go forward into new 
attempts, should not be deprived of the joy, satisfaction, 
and security, by adverse criticism. 


From the west side, however, comes the cry, “Are the 
children really having art experiences? Are the results 
art? Is there any art quality in the work? Will these 
children develop good taste in homes, clothing, buildings?” 


The west side goes on to say that there are certain 
fundamentals that must not be omitted in the teaching 
of art if these children are to make the world a more 
beautiful place in which to live. Color theory, art prin- 
ciples, balance, unity, subordination, recognition of 
light and dark (and some would add perspective) are 
among the things that the west side would consider 
essential. 


Design is the bridge. 


No matter what the age of the children, whether in 
kindergarten or in high school, they should have op- 
portunity to judge their own work to the extent of their 
capacity. When an assignment, self-imposed or desig- 
nated by the teacher, is completed, the results should be 
put on display where the creators can see their own work 
from a distance, and among the other creations. There 
is nothing that will help any artist, large or small, as 
much as to see his work in the midst of other pieces, and 
to see the whole group within the compass of one glance. 
(This applies to three-dimensional art as well as flat 
pieces.) 


All children from four to ninety will at first just look 
and enjoy the array of work. Kindergarten children may 
go no farther than that. It is enough for them. 


Primary children, six, seven, eight, or nine years old, 
will comment on the work, which piece they like best, 
why they like some better than others. The children will 














Betty makes the clown's head large to show the happy smile. 
Repetition of dots gives interest and unity to the design of the 
drawing 


follow the teacher's guidance and learn to notice design 
quality, though they do not call it that. They point out 
the pictures which fill the page well, those which fit the 
page, and those where the different parts of the picture 
fit each other. They find examples of strong contrast 
of light and dark which can be seen well from across the 
room. The older children will note how the parts of some 
pictures are held together, by overlapping, by being 
placed close together, or by having lines connecting 
parts. In the intermediate grades the children are made 
conscious of the fact that there is such a thing as design 
and that it is necessary to make their creations have 
art quality. 


Very small children have a natural sense of design, 
a fact which most teachers recognize. They distort ob- 
jects, disregard perspective, and simplify to the nth degree 
to make things fit the page they are working on. They 
create good balance, unity and variety. Here the ‘‘east”’ 
side have right on their side. One need not teach funda- 
mentals for they are already there. The self-expression, 
inventiveness, the satisfaction and joy are all there and 
should not be squelched by adverse criticism. The province 
of the teacher is to be an appreciative audience. 


S THE children grow older they observe drawings by 
adults or older children; they grow conscious of their 
lack of skill in making things look like pictures in books. 
They observe things in nature and realize their lack of 
skill in making their work a copy of nature. In their effort 
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Nancy arranges the houses so the doors face toward the center of the picture thus giving it 
unity. The overlapping trees and houses help, too, in keeping the picture in one unit 


to draw more skillfully they become tense, the work 
becomes tighter and smaller. All sense of design is lost. 
This will happen if the teacher is not there with wise 
guidance. She seeks to eliminate all criticism of manners 
of drawing. She cannot eliminate it entirely for often 
parents, older children, other adults, even other teachers 
may tell the child that his dog doesn't look like a dog or 
his man is all out of proportion. 


By making the children conscious and appreciative of 
a well-designed piece of work, the teacher will keep them 
happy and creative. They learn to observe carefully the 
things about them and put their own interpretation upon 
them, but always through good design. If the teacher 
has a group who have done no creative work in the lower 
grades, she may have difficulty in having them express 
themselves freely in the beginning. Again, design is the 
bridge. The children will feel no hesitancy in starting 
with simple designs. They will enjoy seeing the work of 
the entire class on the wall and will pick out those that 
stand out, those that fit the space, and those that hold 
together as a unit. 


When boys and girls realize that the art quality of their 
work does not depend upon accuracy of drawing they 
will not hesitate to express themselves in representational 
drawings. In order to retain design in these drawings, one 
teacher has used the following device: On the bulletin 
board she has many samples of the designs made by her 
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pupils. There are blank spaces where any child may tack 
his drawing. By a quick sweep of the eyes over the whole 
group, the child can see whether or not his picture stands 
out as well in light and dark, whether it fits into the rec- 
tangle of the page, as well as the designs on display. 
It is a good way to overcome weak, timid, poorly spaced 
drawings. 


The teacher must be well trained in all forms of art 
expression for the best results with children. Even when 
teaching small children she will need to justify her methods 
and convert parents to her point of view, for the sake of 


the children. 


Let us imagine the following conversation taking place 
between the teacher and an uninformed adult who has 
come to visit and view the display of art work.: 


Visitor: You say this is good, but look at the length 
of the arms and legs compared with the size of the head. 


Teacher: Children have much larger heads in propor- 
tion to their bodies than do adults. Children have not 
been taught this, but perhaps they feel it. They increase 
that feeling through exaggeration. We would not want 
to sacrifice the child's satisfaction and confidence for 
more accurate proportions of the human body; anyway, 
what are the accurate proportions? There is so much 
variation from person to person. 
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Visitor: | suppose you are right—but here is a picture 
of a house and the chimney leans out. Why don’t you 
have the child draw the chimney upright? 


Teacher: The roof is an oblique line. A chimney put 
on at right angles to the line of the roof makes a much 
stronger design than the vertical line could make. The 
triangular space in the corner of the paper is used much 
better by having the chimney project out at that angle. 
The child does things in a simple, direct way and achieves 
good design. That sense of design leads to good taste. 


Visitor: Here a child has painted a strip of blue at the 
top for sky and a strip of green at the bottom for the grass 
and the objects in between. Should he bring the blue 
down to meet the green? 


Teacher: The child paints only what he knows and 
feels. The sky is above him, the grass beneath his feet 
and he is in between. He doesn’t know that adults think 
the ground and the sky meet. But aside from realism, the 
child has made a good design by tying the whole picture 





Large crayon and paint floral designs were made by the fifth 
grade. Similarity of petal forms and crayon lines keeps the 
design in unity 





together with color at bottom and top and leaving a good 
contrast of light and dark in between. 


Visitor: What about this painting? It looks something 
like a flower, but what kind of flower is it? 


Teacher: It is a design unit. Try to imagine this unit 
repeated close together in a row. See what a nice border 
it would make. Look at this naturalistic rendering of a 
violet in this book. If we attempted to repeat it as a 
border the units would not fit one next to the other. The 
adult who draws flowers naturalistically must alter his 
drawing to make a design. The child makes it a good 
design in the first place. 


Visitor: Do the children in the upper grades make 
good designs of all their work, too? 


Teacher: We try to make them conscious of design. 
They find few people who appreciate design quality in 
drawings so the teacher must be alert and show the 
children that design is the bridge which transports their 
drawings over into the realm of art. 








The older children using stencils and water color discovered 

that one or more units overlapped in allover design will form 

the design for a larger unit and that a wide margin helps to 
give unity 
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Under direction of Miss Ruth Green, non objective design was used for 
block printing by the seventh grade at Highland School, Atlanta, Georgia 





NON OBJECTIVE AND ABSTRACT DESIGN 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


such a powerful influence on the art of today, it 

behooves us as art educators to see that an under- 
standing and appreciation of it is laid in the elementary 
schools. It is a new and exciting approach to decorative 
and functional design without regard for realism in form 
and color. 


os abstract and non objective designs are exerting 


When classes are introduced to this type of art, they 
are inclined to look askance and designate it as crazy, 
but as they sense the delightful, possibilities of free crea- 
tive expression, they become eager to explore the intri- 
guing realm of pure fantasy and imagination. It is as fas- 
cinating to the kindergartner as to the pupil of high-school 
age, and as it requires no previous training or so-called 
talent, it provides a delightful stimulus to the art education 
program of today. 


Color photography has relegated naturalistic design to 
the past. Instead, the function of abstract and non 
objective art is to produce an emotional response. It is 
chiefly concerned with the reaction it creates through inter- 
esting and unusual color effects. Just as certain musica 
compositions do not tell a story, but are enjoyed for their 
tonal effects, so there are paintings whose movements and 
color combinations exist for their beauty alone. 


When interest is centered in design rather than on the 
representation of a concrete object, the imagination is 
freed, and the result is felt rather than understood. It is a 
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spiritual satisfaction. Children like to experiment with 
form, line, and color, as well as texture; and they delight 
in finding fantastic shapes in a mass of scribbles that have 
an individual meaning for them alone. Since they live in 
a world of imagination, the unusual exerts a strong appeal 
and there is no limit to the creativeness which is freed 
through this medium of expression. 


Abstract and non objective design may originate in a 
concrete idea and become a painting in which no object 
is shown realistically. Non objective design means no 
object design, and abstract design may be thought of as 
a simplified interpretation of an object. It may be dis- 
torted so that only portions of the idea are recognizable. 
It has length and breadth, but it is not concerned with 
depth and, like all good compositions, it should be 
equally pleasing when viewed from any angle. It is not 
a method of designing without rhyme or reason, but it 
should be carefully planned and organized according 
to art principles. There should be a center of interest, 
occult balance, contrast, repetition, rhythm, and sequence. 
Strong subject matter may balance a blank space, and 
powerful color schemes might be a suitable foil for neutral 
areas. There must be interest, pattern, exciting color com- 
binations, and appropriate and definite mood. 


This type of art expression is like seeing a whole 
menagerie in the clouds, or finding fantastic shapes and 
abstract forms of familiar objects in the fire. Abstractions 




















are so far removed from the original object, and the shapes 
are so distorted to form a decorative and pleasing design 
that the results bear little or no resemblance to it. Interest 
is added when a title inspired by the initial idea or the 
mood expressed is given the completed composition. The 
name, however, must not be commonplace. It must be 
dramatic, and intrigue the imagination so that it starts a 
new thought in the onlooker, and stimulates a spirit of 
adventure. 


In motivating abstract or non objective design, children 
must have suggestive encouragement, and there must be 
something tangible to use as a springboard; that is, the 
method must be brought within their understanding. The 
approaches to this rather intangible subject are innu- 
merable, and any idea may initiate the design. However, 
the object or thought must not be translated too literally, 
and the colors may be used arbitrarily as the artist wills. 
Distortion is used to render the design more pleasing and 
the movements more rhythmic. 


A method which appeals to the child's spirit of adven- 
ture starts with the scribble—in the curves and lines of 
which may be found fish, turtles, faces, and all sorts of 
exotic creatures that never existed. This simple approach 
instills confidence in the child. Anyone can do it. It is 
like a game that requires no special aptitude. 


Music also inspires rhythmic lines and movements in 
which are found abstract shapes. Some musical composi- 
tions glide, some march, and some jitterbug. The resulting 
painting should have large, small, and medium sized 
masses, and the background areas should be as interesting 
as the foreground itself. 



























Beginning with a familiar idea, such as a picnic, one 
reduces the related objects to the abstract form. The 
stream may be shown as a curved line, the picnic ground 
may become an oblong shape with the people as ellipses 
in varying groups and overlapping areas. e joy of 
eating and frollicking may be interpreted in yellow, 
excitement in red, and the rest may be blue for an un- 
clouded day, with open mouths as the center of interest. 
With this beginning, the fundamental principles of good 
design are brought into the picture. 


Another idea for interpretation might be a trip to Mars 
with the torpedo, the round planet in space, the people, 
the path they took, their adventures, and their emotional 
reaction from such an adventure. Design qualities might 
be introduced in the vegetation and atmospheric qualities. 


An abstract idea such as motion may be interpreted by 
sharply oblique lines—with curves for rhythm, broken lines 
for action, circles for perpetual motion, and symbols such 
as the pendulum and means of transportation for shapes 
to give contract and interest. 


Beginning with an interesting spot to attract attention, 
and using lines and masses leading the eye to it, abstract 
and non objective design comes to life. Circles and other 
shapes with variety of lines and spaces, texture and 
pleasing combinations of color—ail serve as an outlet for 
the imagination; and whatever method of approach is 
used, the boys and girls will have grown in appreciation 
and understanding of non objective and abstract design 
that are influencing, so vitally, the art of today. 





Non objective designs executed in wax crayon upon manila paper by students of Ruth Green at Atlanta, Georgia 
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N THE art program of the junior high school, partic- 

ularly the seventh and eighth grades, there is no other 

exercise more valuable than that of composition. Here 
is an excellent chance to correlate subjects in the school 
curriculum, to teach orderly thinking and, finally, to aid 
the teacher in ker attempt to develop in her pupils, artistic 
sense and appreciation. 


Going to the junior high school after experience in the 
more advanced work at a senior high school, | realized 
that different ways and means would need to be devised 
in order to reach the goals set for the students. In the 
field of teaching composition and design, a method 
worked out to meet the needs of the group can prove 
satisfactory. Pupils like lessons of this kind. 


There are two steps involved: A preliminary, which 
is teaching the student to draw the common things about 
him by observation; and a second, attempting to teach 
the ‘‘feel’’ of a good composition by composing it, much 
as he is taught to write a theme or composition in his 
English class. 


Learning to observe objects and to draw them can be 
fun—like a game—and will aid the pupil to express his 
ideas on paper, as well as intrigue him. Upon that theory, 
using squares, ovals, or circles as a framework from 
which to start, has great advantages. So a discussion of 
these shapes begins the lesson and, with quick sketches 
on the board, the teacher may demonstrate the way two 
ovals placed at different angles can easily be transformed 
into a squirrel, rabbit, goose, or other subjects as houses, 
flowers and heads, still using the square or circle or a 
combination, as the case may be. 


At this point we decide what the theme of our com- 
position shall be; and let us suppose by way of explana- 
tion, that the choice is squirrel. We talk at great length 
of squirrels—their characteristics; the bushy tail, held like 
a plume; the pointed nose and small ears; the whiskers; 
squirrels of different kinds and color. Sometimes the class, 
with eyes closed, will try to see in the mind’s eye the 
picture of the squirrel running up and down a tree or log, 
scampering across the grass, or holding a nut in his 
““hands'’—seemingly in silent debate with himself. All 
the while | am describing as vividly as | can these pictures 
of the squirrel that | want the class to imagine. 


Now the class is ready to draw and, reminded of the 
manner and way that ovals may easily be transformed 
into squirrels, they are told to stretch the thumb and fore- 
finger as far apart as possible to get a good length to 
use for the diameter of the oval that soon will be the 
squirrel's body. From this exercise, squirrels of all kinds 
begin to appear and each pupil submits at least four for 
inspection and group criticism or approval. 


Now all are ready for the scissors to cut out the squirrels 
they have drawn to use as shapes for their design. Each 
student uses his own original squirrel design as the basis 
of his own composition. 











Before beginning the final step in composition, a class 
discussion on what is meant by the center of interest, 
space relationship, balance, rhythmic lines as well as 
the decorative and environmental and realistic in design 
takes place. Junior high school pupils are beginning 
to appreciate the meaning of individuality and original- 
ity, and should decide for themselves all details per- 
taining to the ‘‘composition’’ game. 


They have ready at least two of their best and, if 
possible, four of their best original shapes which they 
move about in different positions, sometimes in groups, 
sometimes lightly overlapping, never in the true center 
of the chosen area; working to find a good arrangement 
that has fine space relationship, balance and rhythmic 
lines. Pupils are told to see that the background forms 
irregular shapes, pleasing to the eye in both size and 
outline. It is not long before all seem to get the “feel” 
of good composition with results often unusual. 


vr their compositions arranged satisfactorily and 
their original shapes carefully held in place, they 
draw the design, leaving any details and a decorative 
background for later. 


As the environmental element figures large in the 
thinking of the teenage group, the question of making 
their designs decorative is important. The idea of sim- 
plicity, rhythm and often good taste should be impressed 
on the young designers. A few suggestions of ideas from 
the teacher often start original thinking and frequently 
result in most interesting designs that surprise and delight 
her pupils and herself. 


When planning the color scheme, good results can be 
obtained if first the original design is carefully rendered 
in black, gray, and white, with a soft-lead pencil. This 
helps the pupil decide where the dark and light color 
should be and where the repetition of colors in the various 
parts of the composition should be. 


As pupils reach the junior high age, they become more 
sensitive in their desire to execute a really finished piece 
of work and they can be taught appreciation for that 
skill. This method | have described, while in some re- 
spects is mechanical, does help the average student 
become confident in finding a way to original work in 
design and composition. 
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BASIC DESIGN 
IN TAPA 


GERTRUDE LAKE 


Wagner and Bertha Green discovered how much fun 
it was to make designs as the islanders once did, 
upon their bark cloth or tapa.* 

First they discussed the natives and how they made 
their cloth from the paper mulberry tree and what they 
used for paint and brushes and then observed that they 
arranged their designs in checkerboard squares with 
accented areas. 

Sheets of paper were folded into sixteen blocks. Using 
one colored crayon, the pupils worked out a surface 
design either with the regular alternating blocks of solid 
color and pattern, or with a double-block motif, single- 
block motif, and solid color. Ass the islanders did, they 
used abstract leaf forms and line in their designs. 


‘| Wee and fifth graders under direction of Hazel 


*See SCHOOL ARTS—September 1944 
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DESIGN IS BALANCE 


(Continued from page 9) 


During the Greek cultures when Art took on a 
definite decorative purpose, the subject matter was 
given decided lines of direction so as to conform 
to the areas chosen for decoration upon ceramics. 
Many of these motifs conform to types of direction 
as shown in vertical, horizontal, diagonal, com- 
pound curve, and spiral motifs. (See Line and 
Radiance Chart.) 


RADIANCE 


Radiance can be used as a term to describe the 
arrangement or direction of more than one line. 
Most motifs which show Radiance are a combina- 
tion of the principles of Line, Rhythm and Meas- 
ure, which result in a feeling of growth from a given 
point. Five types are shown in illustration. 

The form of designs which radiate from a central 
point fall into this class, and include the Cross, 
Star, and Rosette styles of design motifs—a huge 
and fascinating classification within itself. 

Again, ancient design shows excellent and con- 
sistent examples of Radiation in simple design 
forms. 


UNITY 


The bounding or tying-in of one form to another, 
making the various lines, areas or forms of our 
desired plan become design, requires bringing the 
various areas of our plan into visual oneness, thus 
achieving balance by harmony or Unity. 

Some of Nature's forms which are angular in 
construction, as the frog, are composed of a group 
of forms of similar shape. The head is squarish and 
attached to a rather square body; the legs are 
elongated forms, but when drawn in, they too take 
on angular form. When all these parts are as- 
sembled into one motif it takes on a consistently 
balanced arrangement and completes a compact 
form. Thus, the frog is an example of Unity in 
Nature. 

In design, unity may be achieved by making 
the subject conform to the area which is to be 
decorated. Similarity of rendering, or technique, 
can also produce unity. Last but not least, the 
material used and its limitations will give natural 
unity to handicraft objects. 

The analysis of design—its fundamental prin- 
ciples and classifications—is a subject which 
should have a definite appeal to students as a 
study and research subject. 

By analyzing and making collections of design 
types, the subject becomes an intriguing game and 
students never before interested, or those who are 
not naturally creative, can gain confidence and 
interest that may encourage them to try designing 
for themselves. 


WHAT IS ART 
(Continued from page 18) 


appears and a new member of the phalanx 
emerges. This is far from being a joke. It is a tragic 
truth. 

Let us see now what happened to humanity at 
that crucial point, when the Roman Empire 
collapsed. 

In the noise of the gladiator-tournaments and 
bacchanaliae, some disturbing rumors reached the 
Caesar's capital about a blasphemous Rebel of a 
Jew who was preaching in the eastern corner of the 
Imperium. He was reported to have incited the 

(Continued on page 11-a) 
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MILTON 


Md. ‘drawing is lots more fun 
with EMBECO CRAYONS! 





TT? color goes on smoothly, blends easily. Rigid speci- 
fications insure exceptional brilliance, freedom from 
grit and high melting point. All ingredients bear the 
Certified Products seal of approval. 

No wonder your students enjoy drawing more — and 
do better work with Milton Bradley Embeco Crayons! 
Over the years, millions of school youngsters have used 
these fine crayons. Teachers everywhere approve them 
for every classroom coloring activity. 

Embeco Crayons come in sets of 
8, 12, 16, 24 and 27 colors. 

In regular, enlarged or kindergar- 
ten sizes. Packed in tuck, or attrac- 
tive lift-cover boxes. Safe-edge metal 
box also available. Ask for Embeco 
Crayons wherever art supplies are 
sold, or order from us direct. 








BRADLEY 














Craftint Kleen Stik Rubber 
Cement is recommended for 
all kinds of mounting, past- 
ing or sticking. It is crystal 
clear. Excess rubs off with 
the finger. 

At your dealer or write direct. 
THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleve. 10, O. 
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ee Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
Thousonds of items for the Leathercroft 
teacher and student..Leather supplies.. 
Tools .. Books. . Patterns... Designs... 
Art projects * Send 10¢ today to cover 


ICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Dept . SA-9,245 South ng 
Los Angeles 14, California 
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complete kits! 
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the 


quiet, constructive pastime 
to keep students absorbed! 


Ideal for all school projects, Hobby- 


100 


different flexible rubber molds, 13 


Brings history, geography, 
nature to life! Widely 
endorsed by educators. 
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FOR SCHOOL CERAMIC 
DEPARTMENTS 


DFC KERAMIC KILNS 


Standard and high 
temperature kilns in a 

a wide range of 
capacities (1.82 cubic 

& feet to 31 cubic feet 
firing space). 

Keramic Kilns are easy 
to operate and give 
uniform temperatures 
throughout specially 
designed multiple 
tube muffles. 

























Small general purpose 
muffle kilns, top loading 
kilns and electric kilns 
are also available. Make 
DFC your one stop 
source for 

ceramic supplies. 





Write for... 
DFC CERAMIC CATALOG No. 1949 
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THERE'S NO FINER 
ARTIST'S BRUSH 
ANYWHERE ! 


CRAFIINT 


SERIES “A” GENUINE RED SABLE 
WATER COLOR BRUSHES... 


are scientifically made of only the 
finest imported red sable hairs . . . 
Fits the hand perfectly —Forms a 
perfect needle point. Available in 
ten sizes. 

At your dealer or write direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleve. 10, o./ 






























buy your 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES from 


Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc. 
62 Horatio St., New York 14, N. Y., Dept. S-1 
Tel. Wa. 4-6019 
A COMPLETE LINE—of ceramic material and equipment 
for the Hobbyist—Craftsman—Teacher 
FREE ADVISORY SERVICE—to our customers, based on 


20 years’ experience in the field 
NEW ITEMS ADDED RECENTLY TO OUR LINE 
1. 26 Brilliant Colored Transparent Glazes—Cone 07-04 
2. English Underglazes and Glaze Stains 
3. Colored Clay Bodies mixed with grog for Modeling or 
Sculpture—Brown, Black, Green, Indian Red and Bu 
4. A versatile and practical Portable Electric Potters 
Wheel, sensitive speed control by foot . . . Unbeatable 


Write for Our New Free Catalog . . . Just Out 



















—=x] FOR HAND COLORING 


Unusual designe ‘by leading a artists : waiting for 
the magic touch of your brush. 25 attractive 
folders with envelopes, only $1.00. Color your 
own! Make it a class project. You can sell 
them too. Order early. 

KNOWLES PUBLISHING CO. 7 PIERCE ST. .MARBLEHEAD, MASS 
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PINT CONTAINER WITH HANDI-MIX-PAN 


also in 1-oz. Jars 


and Sets 


BRILLIANT 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DRY TEMPERA 


24 SPARKLING Colors 


EASY TO MIX FOR: 
Tempera Color 
Water Color 
Oil Paint 
Textile Paint 
Finger Paint 


Write for ‘‘How to Use Alphacolor”’ 
Refer requests to Dept. SA 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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lower masses by speaking in fiery words about a 
God, the Only One, predicting incessant suffer- 
ings for those who did not follow Him. The rumors 
were first laughed off but as more details leaked 
through, some of the oppressed and abused 
(slaves, racketed paupers, etc.) began to wonder. 

Soon after the Rebel was executed, a secret 
society took shape in Rome, their sign being the 
Cross on which the Prophet had to die. As years 
went by and the situation in Rome grew from bad 
to worse under the megalomaniacs, the number of 
sectarians steadily grew, joined also by those from 
the higher social ranks. Terror, persecution, and 
executions in public did not help the Caesar to 
block the way for the extending secret movement. 
The Christians, as they called themselves, gathered 
in the dark, humid cellars (catacombs) in Rome's 
suburbs and worshipped the new God with strictly 
set rites. In those same catacombs a new era 
developed—a new creed and culture which, during 
a few centuries, became the culture of Europe, 
spreading like flame in dry hay, giving a new 
direction to mankind. 
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Jesus, like Judaism of which He was a born 
member, condemned all forms of idolatry to 
which fine art (figural) also belonged. How was it 
possible that as soon as the new creed landed on 
the shores of Europe it generated a powerful art 
which so greatly helped the new creed’s success? 

The Romans were practical and realistic people. 
The One God idea was a sheer abstraction and 
God was devoid of prophanizations; He was not 
meant to be a human being; He was living in 
Heaven, another abstraction. But to “‘sell” the 
idea and conception to practical and realistic 
Romans, early Christian teachers found it wise to 
let them depict God the way Zeus and later 
Jupiter were depicted—an old Gentleman dressed 
in toga, sitting on the clouds (though not on 
Olympus proper). 

Once started, the abstract idea was illustrated 
in realistic terms, and holy pictures began to cover 
the dark walls of the catacombs. Those images were 
made mostly by zealous dilletantes because pro- 
fessional artists in decadent Rome had no reason 
to join the persecuted ranks of the Sectarians. 

Those early Christian murals were painted with 
primitive tools and mostly at torchlight. Still, 
the visuality behind those works is nothing short 
of that noticeable in contemporary Roman (pagan) 
art. However summarized, we see the marks of 
light and shadow, the modeling of relief form, and 
there is something else we must point out here: 
Heaven, being an imaginary ‘‘place,"’ cannot be 
explained in geographic terms. The idea seems 
much as a primitive form of infinite space—a 
poetic conception of practically third dimension. 
Still, it was depicted in realistic terms and thus 
the whole complex of the abstraction was presented 
in easily understandable terms for the sake of 
(excuse me for the profanity of the expression) 
propaganda purposes. At the same time and for 
the same reasons, early Christian art became a 
logical continuation of pagan-Roman, though 
there certainly was a considerable lull, if not back- 
drop, in the course of development—naturally, 
because the new creed took some time to establish 
itself in the minds. 

The art of the catacombs is a fascinatingly ex- 
pressive one, simple and straightforward. Its pene- 
trating power is due to its simplicity. The pictures 
are like short sentences that hit and stay as funda- 
mental truth without side talk. Just one glance at 
them is an unforgettable experience. 

It is undeniable that early Christian art docu- 
ments a vivid, powerful imagination and, however 
rigid, it is ‘“hot’’ with emotional tension. The artist 
was a servant of the Church but also a deeply 
religious Christian and his work was a combination 
of mere creed and nature-observation, the latter 
directed or prejudiced by the former. In order to be 
more genuinely convincing, he had to observe 
nature with curious eyes. With some marks of 
relief, the works are nearer to two-dimensional 
presentations prompously ornated with metallic 
colors (gold and silver). They are less imaginary 
than depictive, with the subject matter as primary 
reason for their existence. 

Already in that early phase of outright Euro- 
pean art we can soon detect the local character— 
works produced in Greece are different from those 
made by Italian artists in Italy (Ravenna). But 
Byzantine was strictly Christian art, the outgrowth 
of Christian ideals, morality, and principles. 
Christian faith gave it character, and as the local 
divergencies began to take more definite shapes, 
it resulted in what.we know as Gothic Art which 
we shall discuss in our next article. 
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Special Extra Awards 
for pencil drawings! 


@ ART INSTRUCTORS! Enter 
your students’ pencil drawings 
in the Venus-Scholastic 
Awards Contest, sponsored 
annually since 1927 by the 
makers of Venus Drawing 
Pencils! You may have a win- 
ner in your classroom! 

Send 10¢ in stamps or coin 
for reproductions of prize- 
winning pencil drawings from 
previous contests. Limited 
quantity. Address Dept. 
SA949. American Lead Pencil 
Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
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WATER 

COLORS 
PASTELS 
BRUSHES 





M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK | 





NEW YORK 








MARYA WERTEN’S 


1949 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


John Schoepfle 
ASSOCIATE ARTIST 





Special offer to Teachers 
Packet of 12—1949 designs $2.50 


enwid 


NORWID STUDIO 
3324 W. 25th Street Los Angeles 16, Calif. 

















New Cloisonné . . . Without Firing! 


a. wat oe 


COMPLETE KIT contains: 
6 colors Plasti-Glaze, 1 bottle Extender, 
1 bottle Under-Glaze, 1 coil soft brass 
wire, 1 jar wire glue, 1 package emery 
paper, 1 burnishing rod, 1 design, 1 in- 
struction sheet. 
Attractively boxed, $5.00 


Postage paid on cash orders. Write: 


THE PLASTI-GLAZE CO., Ventura, California 


Possible 
only with 

















Encourage youthful art appreciation with 


The Perry T°ictures 


Beautiful sepia reproductions of great —, ~ size 5'2 x 8, at 
only TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or _— ecommended ‘by 
hundreds of teachers 

and educators to make 

subjects more interesting 

to their pupils. Send 60 

cents TODAY for an 

introductory set of 30 

pictures selected espe- 

cially for childen; or for 

30 attractive art subjects. 

56-page CATALOG 

with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 

orth many times its 
price as an art guide, 


Box 10 Malden, Mass. 











A Helping Hand 
The Perry Pictures Company 
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(Continued from Cover II) 


Come Sketching by Percy Bradshaw. Published 
by The Studio Publications, Inc. May 1949. 
96 pages, size 744 by 9%4 inches. $4.00. 
Percy Bradshaw has received the gracious co- 

operation of eight English artists in writing this 
book that introduces the beginner to the year- 
round delights of sketching. Sir Frank Brangwyn, 
Sir William Russell Flint, Sydney R. Jones, Francis 
Marshall, Bertram Nicholls, Fred Taylor, C. F. 
Tunnicliffe, and Norman Wilkonson bring to you 
not only their sketching techniques and suggestions, 
but dozens of sketches from their notebooks 
arranged on every page for a pleasing layout that 
is suited to the enjoyable mood of this pencil 
activity. 

This book points out that almost everyone can 
enrich their lives by sketching, for it gives new 
meaning to everyday objects by giving form and 
pattern to everything we see, and each sketch is a 
reflection of the artist's personality. 

Sketches vary from character interpretation to 
architecture, from animals to landscape, opening 
the way to the potential skill and enjoyment that 
can be yours by learning to ‘think with a pencil.” 

Art teachers, college students, high school 
students, and student teachers will enjoy this 
publication as a work book, a reference book, and 
for the beautifully reproduced sketches that make 
it possible for you to study every line and detail 
of the recording pencil. 

Send $4.00 for your copy of COME SKETCH- 
ING to Creative Hands Book Shop, 199 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* * * 


Water Color Painting Is Fun by Frank A. 
Staples. Published by Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City. 
614 by 914 inches, 127 pages. $3.50. 

This book is written especially for all who find 
pleasure in transferring onto paper the colors 
observed and enjoyed by the eye. 

First of all, we learn such fundamentals as the 
selection of proper @quipment, including sizes of 
brushes, kinds of paper, understanding and 
mastery of the field of vision, how to select sub- 
jects—with an especially helpful illustrated guide 
showing the subject, details of handling, purpose, 
and an explanation of why the subject should be 
treated in a particular way. Lesson subjects include 
methods, with many sketches to clarify specific 
points; color, including placement of shadow and 
light in winter and summer pictures, with a 13-page 
chart telling color to use, and what it should be 
mixed with to achieve such effects as sky haze, 
brick shadows, concrete in sunlight, shadows on 
water, and dozens of other details that result in a 
natural picture. From here we progress to an illus- 
trated discussion of perspective, use of reflections, 
learning to draw, composition, where, what, and 
how to paint, painting open and closed landscapes. 

Send $3.50 for your copy of WATER COLOR 
PAINTING IS FUN to Creative Hands Book Shop, 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


* ad x 
Here are more suggestions for your art and craft 


library. Send your orders to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


The Art Teacher deLemos $7.50 
Outdoor Sketching Watson $6.00 
Handbook of Designs and Devices 

Hornung $3.75 
Paper Sculpture McPharlin $3.75 
Creative Ceramics Lester $3.75 







Jet black and waterproof, 
tint New ‘66 Drawing 
second to none. It flows evenly— 
covers well and is permanent. 
At your dealer or write direct. 
THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleve., O. 


CRAFIINT 

NEW ‘''66”’ ; . 

JET BLACK we 
DRAWING INK ~~ = 











A COMPLETE LINE OF 


at $ = POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS—GLAZES—COLORS 
MOLDS — CLAYS — EQUIPMENT 












Ready prepared, low fired clays in 
dry or plastic form. Exceptional uni- 
form quality .. . Write Dept.-CE-51 for catalogue of 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION OF PEMCO CORPORATION 
2554 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 























Many interesting projects 
in Wood, Leather, Metal, 
Plastic, Felt and Cork 


CERAMICS, WATER COLORS, 
# CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS 








CRAFT adHOBBY CATALOG | | = 


Send 10 Cents, stamps or coin 


FREE to Teachers = 


















Robert J. Golka Co. 
BROCKTON 64, MASS. 













for Teachers and Pupils. 
Use the UNIQUE CVH-METHOD for painting on textiles, pottery, 
tole-ware, wood, paper, glass etc. A fascinating medium, don't be’ 
without it. 

Write for free School-pamphlet. 
CVH LABORATORIES CO., 396-S Coit St., Irvington 11, N. 2% 
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CLASSROOM CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Illustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listings of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes, 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 





all ready for coloring or carving. No extra tools 
4 or equipment required. Inexpen- 
sive, unusual and practical. Ideal 
for original gifts. ° 
Write for your copy. 


FREE TO TEACHERS . . . Others 10¢ 





















Big “Fred 
Toebe’ 


‘ 
‘ 
| 
‘ 
Chas. BH cp., Philo. 6: PO 3 














MODELING CLAY 


An ideal material for vacation schools, summer 


camps and recreation centers. Seramo represents 
economy and convenience and gives satisfaction. 
The Enamels, too, make strong appeal. The new 
Seramo-glaze finishes models with a high gloss. 
Would you like a Seramo folder and price iist? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. SA9-49 
425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 




















eae 
The standard by which  ¥4 
‘all wax crayons are judged ! 











+ 
4 


WAX CRAYON 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. if {245 







| CRAYOLA 








Order your Cotton, 
Linen and Wool 
Yarns from 
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helby, North Carolina 


How to understand 
THE 


Language 
OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING 


by Arthur Pope 


PRACTICALLY unique in books on art, The 
Language of Drawing and Painting makes pos- 
sible, through the knowledge of the theory 
of color and tone and of visual relationships, 
a truly discriminating appreciation or use of the 
techniques of artistic expression. A revision and 
expansion of Mr. Pope’s earlier—and out of print 
-The Painter’s Terms and The Painter's Modes 
of Expression, it is a book for student, teacher, 
craftsman, and informed layman alike. 


Profusely illustrated with halftone reproductions 


and diagrams. $5.00 


at your bookstore, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ay 44 FRANCIS AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


COOOL 


~~ SS SS ee ee LoNeEeESe—EOmEESES 











SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ART 


Non-technical book for beginners, teachers, 
reference. Many detailed drawings and 
patterns showing how to make pottery and 
ceramic jewelry. Tells how to glaze, stack 


and fire kilns, make molds, etc. 
Only $1.25 postpaid 
FRE, List containing complete line of 
supplies and useful information. 
‘Lane Qekitr Voorn House 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE . 
Dept. SC Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


Send for NEW Handbook and Price 
































ANMINN 
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A Special Indian Issue 
o SCHOOL ARTS 


Indian arts and crafts of the Southwest 
will be the theme of the special November 
issue of SCHOOL ARTS. As a regular 
subscriber you will receive this outstanding 
number. A limited number of extra copies 
are being printed, so reserve yours in ad- 
vance. This is the kind of issue that will be 
a rich source of design and craft ideas for 


many years. Price . . . $1.00 per copy. 


ORDER NOW ... 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


199 Printers Bldg. Worcester 8, Mass. 





TOTEM CONSTRUCTION 
and POSTER PAPERS 


Afford unlimited opportunities for creative 


work in three-dimensional and other projects. 


For nearest distributor write to 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER COMPANY 


10 East 40th St. OR 128 So. Sangamon St. 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 7, Ill. 




















NOW! THE Be volicy 


by ROGERS 
@ Here it is! The “tops” in top-loading kilns. 
BIG in-size, BETTER in design, SUPERIOR 
in all ways. Several sizes. Carries the 
famed Rogers GUARANTEE. Just 
perfect for Home, School, Studio. 
Hurry your request for details. 
The low prices will surprise 
you .;. pleasanily, 


® 
ROGERS 
ELECTRIC KILNS 


8029 Old York Rd. 
Elkins Park, Penna. 












= 
a medium priced 
oO} i color of 
excellent quality 
a 


oO | @> gene 


te) (o) oe 
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eames ANNOUNCING |... 
TS eOWie | A newly revised edition 
of an established favorite 


Jewelry Making & Design 


Rose and Cirino by Rose and Cirino 


300 Pages, plus 8 Full Color Plates, 
38 Chapters—Size 6” x 9’’—Price $8.95 



























Here is the second and revised edition of a book keyed to meet the needs of everyone 
interested in designing and creating jewelry, from the beginning student to the skilled crafts- 
man. The basic soundness of the step-by-step instructions, progressive series of work problems, 


and the countless illustrations have made JEWELRY MAKING & DESIGN the standard 


handbook in the jewelry field for many years. 


Equally at home in the classroom, craft shop, and highly qualified metalwork and jewelry making 
jeweler's workshop, this book is divided into two teachers, this book reflects their background of 
sections, progressing from fundamentals such as practical knowledge and skillful presentation. 
materials, methods, tools, equipment, and processes Awareness of the design in Nature is the first step 
to the more creative aspects of design. Each step to successful creation, and from there the book 
in the acquisition of skill is carefully planned, and moves naturally to the use of such everyday yet 
progress is smooth, rapid, and satisfying. unique designs as the snow crystal, sea horse, 

Written from the rich teaching experience of two butterfly, and flower. 


38 Chapters on the Following Subjects Give Complete Instructions. 


JEWELRY DESIGN JEWELRY MAKING 
Nature Drawing The Moth Mullen in Design ~eenrean and Methods 
Principles of Jewelry Design The Snow Crystal in Design a — 
Beginning of Design (Variations) |The Sea Horse in Design Pierced Brooches with Stones 


Structural Elements of the Circle The Butterfly in Design Brooches with Wire Edges 
Rendering in Pencil Designing the Elliptical Brooch a oe Carved and Ornaments 
Rendering in Brush Buckles, Clasps, and Bar Pins Applied 


Brooches Made of Wire 


Rendering Stories Pendants, Lavaliere and Neck- Brooches Chased and Repousse 
Rendering in Color lace Pendant 
The Vital Curves of Design The Finger Ring —_ Ring 
How to Choose Material for Jewelry Coloring — 
. : Enameling 
Jewelry Design . Keeping Freshness in Your Work Modeling and Casting 
Designs Derived from Nature The Notebook Tools and Equipment 


Snow Crystals ' 
Suggested Patterns For Jewelry 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send my copy of the newly revised edition of 


JEWELRY MAKING & DESIGN. 
[-] Enclosed find $8.95. 
[_] Send bill—will pay within 30 days. 
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CATALOG OF 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 








45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J 
12 EAST 41st. STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 














( AN EXTRA FINE TEMPERA 
COLOR FOR QUALITY ART WORK 


Craftint Designers Colors are the PERFECT 
opaque water color, especially formulated for 
high-quality rendering by the professional. 
Brilliant, opaque and finely ground, they are 
self-leveling and smooth-flowing—Work equal- 
ly well in pen, brush or air 
brush. Available in 34 in- 
tense colors at your dealer 
or write direct. 

THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO, 
1615 Collamer Ave., 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 














RAFIINT 


DES GNERS "ieee 
COLORS . ~ 








COMPLETE STOCK OF 


LARSON LEATHER 


For everything in leather when you need it 
—consult Larson Leathercraft Headquarters. 
Wide line to choose from. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top quality calf- 
skins. Prompt shipments. All tools, materials 
and instructions for making gloves, belts, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens, and many 
other useful items. 


Send for FREE catalogue 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
Dept. G—820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Illinois 











Every School Should Hove ————— 


UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 
FREE TO TEACHERS 
50 cents to others—rebated 

on first order for $2.00 or more 


| UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

















Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also weav- 
ing, printing, and bookbinding. 
Looms, books, and instruction aids 
are listed and illustrated. Complete 
tools and supplies for school, home, 
shop crafts, and art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


lease send me a free copy of your Catalog 


ANE S 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


Nome 
Address ; 
My School is.... 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 












Books 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos $7.50 
Cartooning—Good Drawing, Weaver 3.75 
Cartooning Sports, Weaver 3.75 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5.00 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 
Paper, Toys and Relief Crafts 4.75 


Creative Art Crafts, Book 2 
Cardboard, Wood, Cloth and Metal 
Crafts 4.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 3 
Weaving, Pottery, Puppets and Simple 


Stagecraft . 4.75 
Jewelry Making & Design, Rose and Cirino 
New Revised Edition. 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
Revised Edition, John deLemos 3.75 


Projects and Appreciation 







Costume Design, History of —Egyptian 
to 1840 $1.50 
Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 1.00 
Design Principles, 8 pages 1.00 
Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24” x 36” 1.50 
Historic Design—Avncient and Classical 2.00 
Historic Design—Medieval 2.00 
History of Art Chart for 5 Centuries list- 
ing the famous artists, native country 
and one of their masterpieces 1.00 
Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navajo, 27 plates 2.00 
Lettering, 21 plates 1.50 
Mexico Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.50 
Modern Lettering 1.50 
Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 1.00 
Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 9.50 
Tree in Art, 16 pages 1.00 
Handicraft Portfolios 
Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates $2.50 
Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.50 
Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8146"%x11" . . 1.50 
Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.50 
Interpretive Costume Set of 5 periods 
12 plates—7” x 10” in each period 
Egypt, Greece and Rome 
The Orient ie 
The Age of Chivalry $7.50 
American 
Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Above in notebook size—414” x 514" 
for students—10 sets $20.00 
Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 199 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendal! Sa 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St 

Los Asesiee, 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 

Newark 8 J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave 

Oklahoma Chy "2 Okla. A weeny Second and Broadway 

Pasadena 2, Calif. A.C. Vroman, Inc., 383 So. Pasadena Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Sto-Rex Craft, 149 Ninth St 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 

Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4,N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA—prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton 


Send me..... 
ee) Pe ere ee 
Or send bill to Board of Gducntton 
Name...... 
School Address ..... 
ib cknndeatdledemins eee 








Portfolio of 1O NEW Hand 
bag patterns, full size, easy 
to ollow instr uct ns for 








transter rin t iz, etc 

LEATHER BELTS No. 332 only $1.30. 47 NEW 
HANDBAGS, ETC. _ Wes tern ad Novelty Belt 
for gifts, profits, Designs. Set No.397only 75¢ 
prizes 65 PAGE IDEAC ATALOG 

ITS E SENT WITH FIRST 


It’s FASCINATING ORDER. WRITE TODAY 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 31 Years 


OSBORN BROS. 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Ill 











HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
For All Age Groups 


» LEATHER PROJECTS e PIPE CLEANER KITS 


e METALS e RUBBER MOLDS 

« CORK e LACINGS 

e FLEXCRAFT e INDIAN BEADS 
e TOOLS « 





52 PAGE CATALOG 


New 1950 catalog . . . just off the 
press . . . Sent FREE upon request. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


770-774 Carnegie Ave. Dept. 5-1 Cleveland 15, Ohio 























SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 


Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


















S. S. SPECIAL 
FRISKET CEMENT 
$5.00 per gal. $1.50 per aft. 
ARTEX ARTIST 
RUBBER CEMENT 
$3.50 per gal. $1.25 per at. 





310 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 











HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for more than 20 School Crafts 
Drop a card NOW for our big craft catalog listing sup- 
plies and materials for every school craft. Full of infor- 
mation and illustrations that will help you. Includes 
leather, textile painting, braiding, glass etching, shell 
crafts, clays, wood projects, art materials, sequin plastic 
ribbon, many others. Free to teachers. 
LEISURECRAFTS 
907 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

















IDEAS FOR CLASSWORK 


How to decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass 
and copper craft, etc. 
Write for catalog $9-49 


Thayer : oan 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION + STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Authority 
will determine your particular aptitude for 
a career in fashion. Specialized training in 
limited groups of only six students under 
an expert. Book 43. 
Home Study Course, request Book 43H 

812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 




















WELW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 








WORKSHOP ART Courses 


Over 95% of June 1948 graduates at work in the 

professional field for which they were trained. 
30 top-flight artists whose work appears in national publica- 
tions leave their studios part of each day to teach you to 
become a successful professional artist. Art for Television 
Advertising Design—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design— 
Fashion and Book Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting— 
Construction. Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog SA-49. 

Address—BERTRAM C. HARGRAVES, President 


674 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Massachusetts 


MOORE 











School of Design for Women 


105th Year..... Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fashion 
INSTITUTE design, fashion illustrating, paint- 
ing. interior decoration, crafts. 
Diploma and degree courses. 


Day. evening, Saturday classes. 
Residences. CATALOG 


1328N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 


or ART 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


@ Metal-Working Tools 
Books and Portfolios 


* 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 






Send 50 cents for our new catalog S of 
art metal and jewelry equipment. Pay- 
ment refunded on $3.00. 


“METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 








CRAFIINT wew “66” 


JET BLACK DRAWING 


Sharp - edged, accurate lines 
are easy with free flowing 
Craftint New ‘66 Jet Black 
Drawing Ink because it’s 
ground evenly and super fine. 
You'll like its ease of applica- 
tion, uniformity, and 
excellent results. At 

your dealer or write 
direct. 


THE CRAFTINT MFG. CO. 
1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, 0. 
























CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: Dzaw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art and 
History of Art... . . Fall term: September 19 


Address inquiries to: 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohio—Eden Park 

















Z DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
CHICAGO ’ Day, Evening, Saturday 
ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 
Commercial Art « Illustration 

of Cartooning « Drawing * Painting 
FINE ARTS Dress Design ¢ Fashion Illustration 
Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 

Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 






Founded 1902 
by Corl Werntz 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... .FOR RESULTS 
Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 25 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grafting, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Life ime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1689 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 














“Words are shells 


that preserve kernels 
of thought.” 








NEW CATALOG . . . Free to readers of School Ant 


Magazine. This catalog shows our full line of artists’ supplies 

and equipment—special prices to schools and colleges. All 

well-know lines of oils, water colors, caseins, brushes, etc. 
M. GORDON CoO. 

187 W. MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Leather 


185 El Camino ¢ Dept. 13 ¢ San Bruno, Calif. 











Complete Line of 
WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT, 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & KITS 
for School, Camps, Hospitals and Craft 
and Hobby Shops 
Write 


SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 
Cor. 5th and Moore Sts. Philadelphia 48, Penna. 











COLORS by Sargent 


Oil and Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Ink - Crayons 


Write for Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 


American Artists' Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 














For 57 Years $1—Black Alligator Calf Wallet Kits—$1 


CONNOLLY Fer the Best Results Use 


has sold good CRAFT LEATHER 


Tools Accessories Laci 
LEATHER — — 


to the Discerning Catalog on request 10¢ 
Craftemen end Mail orders filled promptly 


J.J. CONNOLLY 
Manufacturer 181 William St., New York 7,W. Y. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


SEPTEMBER 1949 
ART SCHOOLS-—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts . 16 
Cincinnati Art Academy : 16. 
Fashion Academy . : 16. 
Moore Institute of Art 16 
New England School of Art pe Se 
Traphagen School of Fashion 16., 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Alabastine Paint Products 3-: 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
American Lead Pencil Co. - Idiea 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. : 16-a 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 13-: 


Binney & Smith Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Craftint Mfg. Co. 


l-a, 13-a 
; 9-a 
9-a, 10-a, 12-a, 15-a, 16-2 


CVH Laboratories Co. 12-a 
Eagle Pencil Co. , 6-a 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 4-a 
Gordon Co., M. 16-a 
Grumbacher, M. 12-a 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. S-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 8-a, 10-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. T-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 10-a, 13-a 
Weber Co., F. ; 5-a 
Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co. 8-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 3-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Harvard University Press 13-a 
Knowles Publishing Co. 10-a 
Thayer & Chandler 15-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. .. Car 8-a 
Denver Fire Clay Co. ‘ 10-a 
Griffith Pottery House, Jane . la 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. ‘ 12-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 13-a 
Wolfe Co., Jack D. : 10-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. . 15-a 
Bersted’s Hobb-Craft, Inc. 9-a 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. : 2-a 
Cleveland Crafts . 15-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 16-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc. ; 13-a 
Fawcett, Inc., Hughes T-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 15-a 
Golka, Co., Robert J. 12-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. nm? 15-a 
Handy & Harman, Inc. 3-a 
Hobbycast Plastics, Inc. 4-a 
Leisurecrafts ; 15-a 
Lily Mills Co. . 13-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 16-a 
Metal Goods Corp. 8-a 
Norwid Studio ; : . 12-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. : 13-a 
Plasti-Glaze Co. ... ie 12-a 
Osborn Bros. . .. ; 15-a 
Sculpstone, Inc. : 4-a 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. R 16-a 
Spool Cotton Co. 6-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. 15-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 15-a 
Weber Costello Co. . ll-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supply Co. 12-a 
X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. ; 4-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Connolly, J. J. ie ae ee ee eee 16-a 
cme « © « «¢ s ss * « 15-a 
Mallory Leather .... ; . 16-a 
Osborn Bros. ae .. 4-a 
Toebe Leather Co., Chas. A. a ee 13-a 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 2 9-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Co.,Inc. . ; , 12-a 





DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CRAFT ® PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS j 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
Write For Catalog | 
DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP | 
| 


Dept. SA 99 a Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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A NEW BOOK 
for the New School Year 


CARTOONING 
SPORTS 


by Harriett “Petey” Weaver 
Author of the Popular Book 
CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING 














This book meets your teaching needs for how-to-do-it lessons on car- 
tooning sports. It gives you clear, concise written instructions and step-by- 
step illustrations that will help you and your pupils in creating your own 
cartooning techniques, characterizations, and situations. 


Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver beckons with her drawing pen and we follow 


44 pages 5 chapters Size 9’’ x12” into the challenging field of CARTOONING SPORTS. Miss Weaver 
speaks the language of high school pupils and carries the spirit of team- 
Active participants and enthusiastic spectators find work and sportsmanship right into the art classroom. Learning is exciting— 
their favorite team and individual sport included in this spontaneous—when it is keyed to the interests of the entire group; and 
book that brings cartooning instructions and ideas for— natural enthusiasm for school humor results in speedy mastery of good 
drawing habits. 
Football Golf Gymnastics Starting with active little line men called ‘‘urch-purches’’ and pro- 
Baseball Track Cheer and Song gressing to box figures and other basic forms, the foundation for accurate 
Volleyball Ice Hockey Water Sports drawing is achieved quickly—and from there, it is an easy step to record 
Basketball anaes — | with photographic speed and individual humor such a typical situation for 
Cum Sune Field exaggeration as the dog on the football field, with all its humorous cartoon- 





ing possibilities. 


Each section of CARTOONING SPORTS is composed of two important parts—written dis- 
cussions—progressive drawings. The text section gives tips and instructions on handling such techniques 
as speed of movement, types of equipment, and spotlighting certain players in the picture. Opposite 
these instructions are dozens of drawings in all stages of completion, from ‘“‘urch-purch”’ to fully equipped 
player—demonstrating step-by-step the creation of outstanding sports cartoons; from idea to completed 
drawing. This practical teaching combination of words and pictures brings added interest and en- 
thusiasm to your art classes with such practical results as freedom of movement, development of individual 


style, and increased self-confidence—all of these plus the humor that results from CARTOONING 
SPORTS. 


| SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
g 
| 199 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 





Please send ...... copies of the new book, CARTOONING 
SPORTS, $3.75 per copy. 
Payment enclosed |_| Send bill [| 
Ce eile ntele e se aaa tains tae eat ieee lo teed el 
PN ig se-ocksodeSediahbeneaeeaak eacesinneekceawentalaee 


Include a copy of Petey Weaver's other outstanding book, 


| CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING—Price $3.75 








NOW READY... 
A Buying Aid for Every 


Teacher and Administrator! 


NEW! Entirely unique in its purpose and handling, this new 
“Handbook of Art Education Materials’ is a masterpiece of 
ingenuity for the help and guidance of the busy teacher and school 


administrator. 


It is the authoritative answer to all questions regard- 
ing school art materials. The wide information given 
is based primarily on the three questions: HOW 
MANY Do | Need? HOW MUCH Will It Cost? 
HOW SHALL | Use Them? It discusses briefly the 
quality and characteristics of each medium as well as 


ideas and suggestions on actual class application. 


NEW YORK . 


Also included are special chapters on such topics as 
promoting the School Art Program and handling 
Exhibits and Displays. 

An especially outstanding feature is the care- 
fully prepared set of tables showing the normal 
per-pupil or per-classroom requirements for each 


art medium. 


The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio, Dept. SA-51 


Please send me copies of the new book ‘How Many, How Much.” 
lam enclosing 50 cents per copy. 


Name 


Address 


e /!\MERICAN CRAYON company 
f , Ohio 


SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS 








